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There are few curricular programs or activities in 
the schools which help students develop skills that enable them to 
participate actively in voluntary civic or political activities. 
Literacy, and especially civic writing, is critical for participation 
in the civic process. But teaching civic writing, which is 
distinguished by its purposes, contexts, and a moral element in the 
writer's motivation, has been neglected at all levels of education. 
Teachers must create classroom conditions which elicit civic writing 
and suggest civic or political purposes for it. Examples of advocacy 
writing which can be used to propose a public policy issue law, to 
support or oppose a proposed law, to propose a law designating a 
state symbol or special day, to identify a problem and propose a 
solution, and to influence attitudes about identified social or 
political issues are presented. Methods of teaching and examples of 
civic writing which are motivated by a spirit of collaborative 
concern for others, especially in regard to local government, are 
presented. These include providing information, evaluating public 
programs, expressing support, and obtaining information. Civic 
writing can have a positive effect on the students' perceptions of 
themselves as writers and as citizens. (JHP) 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 



A native of Bridgewater, Massachusetts, Sandra Stotsky traces her interest in civic participation ana the process 
of democratic self-government to a high school history teacher, who served for many years as Moderator of Town 
Meeting in Bridgewater and often talked about local issues in his classes. Dr. Stotsky continues to think about the 
problems of local self-government from her perspective as a Town Meeting Member and as a member of the Board 
of Trustees of the Public Library in the Town of Brookline, where she has resided for the past twenty-four years. 
She currently serves as the chairperson of the Library Board. 

She has also been an active member of the League of Women Voters of Brookline, serving on its Executive 
Board for many years and as its President for two years. She has directed a number of the League's local government 
study groups, and presently chairs a committee that is looking into the need for a charter commission for the Town. 

Beginning her professional work in education as an elementary school teacher, Sandra Stotsky has taught at 
all educational levels. She regularly teaches a graduate course on the teaching of writing at the Harvard Summer 
School. She also is a consultant to school systems throughout the country, often for the National Faculty of 
Humanities, and works with teachers and administrators in all subject areas and at all levels of education. 

A graduate of the University of Michigan and a member of Phi Beta Kappa, she completed her Ed.D. with 
Distinction at the Harvard Graduate School of Education in 1976. Her research has focused primarily on the 
relationships between reading and writing and on the use of writing to enhance thinking. She has published 
extensively in leading professional journals in the fields of reading and writing and has also written book reviews 
for the New York Times and the Christian Science Monitor. 

In 1984, she received a Mina Shaughnessy Scholarship from the c und for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, U.S Department of Education, to begin work on Civic Writing in the Classroom. In 1986, she received 
two more grants from the Lincoln and Therese Filene Foundation tc help complete the book. Currently a Research 
Associate at the Harvard Graduate School of Education, she is now working on a book dealing with adult civic 
writing, in this country and elsewhere. She is also planning a week-long institute on civic literacy, funded by the 
Filene Foundation, to be held at Harvard during the summer of 1987. 
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FOREWORD 



Civics involves rights and responsibilities associated with the governance of groups. In the United States, 
citizens have rights and responsibilities of participating in decisions that affect them and their society. They have 
constitutional rights of free speech and press and civic obligations to use their rights through participation in public 
affairs. However, citizens must develop various skills to exercise these rights and responsibilities, which include 
competencies in oral and written communication. Citizens who would influence and implement public policy de- 
cisions must be able to speak and write cogently and coherently. In particular, they must become adept civic 
writers. 

To what extent are American students developing civic writing skills? A recent study by the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (NAEP) documents major deficiencies in writing abilities of American students. The NAEP 
report, The Writing Report Card: Writing Achievement in American Schools, is based on an assessment of about 
55,000 students in grades 4, 8, and 11. A major finding of the report is that only about twenty percent of our 
students write adequately. It seems that most students have underdeveloped skills in organizing and expressing 
ideas in writing. The NAEP report concludes: "In general, American students can write at a minimal level, but 
cannot express themselves well enough to ensure that their writing will accomplish the intended purpose." 

What car be done to improve the writing skills of American students? The NAEP report recommends emphasis 
on writing in all subjects at every level of schooling. This recommendation reinforces the message of Sandra 
Stotsky's study on Civic Writing In The Classroom. Dr. Stotsky presents a rationale for teaching civic writing skills . 
through the curriculum in social studies, reading, and English/language arts. She also provides guidelines to 
classroom practice thiough discussion of exemplary lessons and learning activities that have been used successfully 
in elementary and secondary school classrooms. Thus, Stotsky's work can be used as a practical guide to curriculum 
improvement, lesson planning, and classroom teaching of civic writing. 

Civic Writing In The Classroom is a valuable resource for elementary and secondary school teachers. This 
fine book will help teachers address a perennial overarching goal— education for citizenship in a free society. The 
value of Dr. Stotsky's work is recognized in a letter to readers of this book, on the next page, from Eleanor Myerson, 
House of Representatives of Massachusetts. 

John J. Patrick 

Director, ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Social Studies/Social Science 
Education and Director, Social Studies 
Development Center 
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Dear Reader: 

As a state legislator who participated in the study which led to this 
book, I am delighted with the result. It should be a helpful and interest- 
ing guide to assist teachers in their projects with students. 

I was pleased to open my correspondence files to Dr. Stotsky and to share 
with her some personal experiences concerning the letters and the issues they 
discuss. 

Most legislators respond to a thoughtful personal letter with a thought- 
ful personal reply. It is certainly my practice to read letters carefully 
and to respond in kind. Often writers will make a point I had not considered, 
providing information to assist me in debating a bill or making up my mind 
on how to vote. The more letters making the same point, the more we sit up 
and take notice. Letters are a very effective lobbying tool, especially if 
worded individually, not all copying a specific model. 

Teaching young people effective communication skills gives them a life- 
long tool and, hopefully, a down-to-earth view of the democratic process. 
For the legislators who receive the letters, they assist in keeping us lively 
and aware of our younger constituents and their concerns. It also can be fun 
for all involved. 

I wish you every success as you begin this journey. 



Sincerely, 




ELEANOR MYERSON 

VICE CHAIRPERSON 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC SERVICE 
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PREFACE 



This book is a source of ideas for civic writing in the public schools and an argument on its behalf. It is intended 
primarily for curriculum coordinators and teachers— at all levels of education and in all subject areas. However, it 
should be interesting to anyone who cares about the vitality and meaningfulness of our civic process, and who 
believes that the public schools can help students participate in it more fully and adequately, both as students and 
later as adults. 

To many people, the highly visible letter-to-the-editor (or op-ed essay) is the extent of civic writing. However, 
letters-to-the-editor are only one example of civic writing, and they are only a small fraction of the vast quantity of 
unpaid, voluntary writing that one may do as a citizen during a lifetime. Some of my own experiences as a citizen 
suggest other common examples of civic writing. As a Town Meeting Member in the Town of Brookline, I have 
helped to develop petitions, resolutions, and motions for proposals or amendments concerning local issues; Town 
Meeting in Brookline is not a perfunctory affair and cogent discussions of controversial issues often require as 
much prepared writing as extemporaneous speaking. As a long-term member of a research group for the local 
chapter of the League of Women Voters, studying and trying to reform various aspects of towr government, I have 
frequently devised questionnaires, taken notes, compiled summaries, and helped to write reports for public infor- 
mation and political action. A decade ago, I helped a small group of parents to write numerous letters to principals, 
curriculum directors, the superintendent, members of the school committee, other paints, and the local newspaper 
to get a standing committee for handling parental concerns on school-related issues approved by the school 
committee. More recently, as a member of an elected citizen board responsible for the public library, I ha*/e prepared 
countless speeches, outlines, and memos to secure adequate funds for operating and automating the library. 

The writing described above has been done as part of the civic process— activities of citizens to influence or 
run institutions that affect their lives in a political community. Although it may not be a regular part of our daily 
lives, civic writinq is, nevertheless, an inseparable component of almost all the significant activities in which we 
participate to govern ourselves in a democratic society. Civic writing is undistinguished by any specific set of 
language conventions or even literary forms. Rather its purposes and the contexts for its use are the special 
qualities of civic writing. It may also be distinguished by a moral element in the writer s motivation, for civic writing 
often reflects the use of language as an instrument of conscience. 

Unfortunately, few teachers devise writing assignments that ask their students to write to others for civic or 
political purposes. Indeed, the civic world has never been conceptualized by curriculum theorists as a functional 
and significant context for student writing. Thus, it is not surprising that most citizens have never learned how to 
use writing as a way to participate in the civic process and to define themselves as members of a particular civic 
community. Unless all stucents in our nublic or private schools are deliberately encouraged to write for civic 
purposes, they may not learn how to express ideas clearly about their political world. And they may not learn how 
writing can be used to enhance their perceptions of their civic worth. If all students can have frequent opportunities 
to write for civic purposes as part of their school experiences, they may understand more fully the civic process 
and how they carouse writing skills to participate effectively within it. They may also develop a more meaningful 
identity as citizens of the United States with ethical concerns and obligations that constitute civic virtue. 

The basic purpose of this book is to make a case for encouraging civic writing in the public schools and, thus, 
for using writing as a way to initiate students into the civic process. (Although I use the term "public schools" 
throughout this book, it should be understood that I do intend to include private schools within the scope of my 
remarks, even if I do not mention them explicitly.) Its practical value lies first in showing how civic writing has 
occurred as a legitimate part of classroom activities from Grade 1 to college, and then in suggesting additional 
ways in which it might occur. 

Special attention is given to the kinds of writing activities that may engage older students in collaborative as 
well as adversarial modes of participation in local government. Local government is the training ground for civic 
participation and the development of democratic values, as the history of this country and England suggests. We 
need to do far more than we have done to motivate students who will soon be independent citizens and voters to 
participate in the voluntary work of self-government in their local communities. Above all, we need to help them 
value working with others to achieve civic purposes that benefit the whole community. 
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CHAPTER 1 

CIVIC PARTICIPATION THROUGH CIVIC WRITING 



As citizens of this democracy, you are the rulers and the ruled, the 
lawgivers and the law-abiding, the beginning and the end. 

Adlai Stevenson 



Ours is a "civic culture," which stresses partici- 
pation by citizens in the political process. 1 However, 
there appear to be several different theories about ex- 
actly what civic participation should be in a democracy. 
Moreover, each theory seems to have different impli- 
cations for citizen education — the way in which we pre- 
pare students in the public schools for responsible 
citizenship. 

In one theory, sometimes termed the "elitist" ap- 
proach, 2 citizens participate mainly by voting. They are 
expected to vote intelligently on a choice of the best 
qualified people for public offices. These elected offi- 
cials are then expected to govern for the benefit of all 
and with a minimum of interference, although they 
should be carefully monitored by observant citizens. 
Only a few serve in responsible decision-making po- 
sitions. 

Descriptions of the "good" citizen in a represent- 
ative democracy often seem to reflect this view Con- 
sider, tor example, the description that appears in a 
well-known high school textbook: 3 

A good citizen participates in the political life of the 
society by learning about the legislative, executive, 
and judicial process. He also learns about public 
issues, office-holders, and candidates for Office. 
During the years between elections, he reads the 
press, listens to news broadcasts, watches public 
affairs programs on television, and discusses pub- 
lic issues with his family, friends, and colleagues. 
Therefore, when he enters the polling booth on 
election day, he is prepared to make rational de- 
cisions. 

In this description, it seems that, aside from voting 
at election time, a citizen's activities consist mostly of 
learning about public affairs and political leaders or 
candidates and discussing them. Given this view of 
what a "good" citizen should do, it is not surprising that 
most traditional curricula for citizen education have em- 
phasized academic learning and the acquisition of for- 
mal knowledge about the structure of our government. 

The second theory, which has been articulated 
most clearly in recent decades, might be called the 
"advocacy" approach. In this approach, decision-mak- 
ing officials are still a select few. However, they are not 
viewed as necessarily governing in the best interests 
of all citizens. Instead, they are seen as often, if not 
usually, representing only traditional interests (the "sta- 
tus quo") or special and narrow concerns, 4 no matter 



at what level of government they serve. According to 
this theory, then, citizens should participate by seeking 
to change public policies or even the political process. 
The nature of their relationship to their government is 
thus adversarial rather than monitorial and evaluative. 

This view of how citizens should participate in self- 
government has led to several different kinds of new 
curricular materials for citizen education in recent years. 
Some stress the analysis of social problems or moral 
dilemmas io help students understand the oources of 
social conflict and the nature of political decision mak- 
ing. Others stress the development of critical thinking 
and inquiry skills, the intellectual processes which must 
be used for the analysis and understanding of social 
and political issues. Still other seek to enhance stu- 
dents' skills in persuasion and organization for action- 
onented research projects in the community. 5 

In the third theory, which has been termed the 
"citizen" approach, 6 citizens see themselves as an in- 
tegral part of their government, not just as monitors or 
adversaries. Accordingly, they should participate by 
actively collaborating in developing or even adminis- 
tering the policies and practices which shape their lives 
as members of a community. In this theory, the "good" 
citizen is similar to the one Aristotle had in mind when 
he wrote in Politics, Book III: "A citizen is one who 
shares in governing and in being governed," and shares 
both "in the administration of justice and in offices." 7 
However, unlike the citizen of Aristotle's time, "good" 
citizens in this theory come from all groups in a com- 
munity. This theory maintains that citizens develop a 
sense of self-worth as members of their community by 
helping to make or modify decisions that affect their 
communities. In so doing, they actualize the "demo- 
cratic myth of citizen competence." This "myth" lies at 
the core of the third theory. It is a deep belief not oniy 
that all citizens should take part in running their political 
system, but also that they are capable of performing 
this role. 

In the judgment of many political scientists and 
historians, the thirc theory, however imperfectly it has 
been realized, best captures the history of the American 
political experience and the essence of our political 
heritage, especially at the local level. 0 Beginning with 
Alexis de Tocqueville's observations of nineteenth cen- 
tury American students of the American political scene 
have regularly noted that Americans are much more 
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involved in voluntary civic or politica 1 activities and par- 
ticipate more actively in the process of self-government 
than citizens of any other democratic society. 10 How- 
ever, we seem to have few curricular programs or ac- 
tivities in the schools that reflect this third theory; that 
is, that stress a collaborative role for citizens, especially 
in their local communities. 

The need for such a curriculum is perhaps more 
critical now than it has been in recent years. The public 
schools again have a growing population of students 
that today seems to represent almost eve y linguistic, 
ethnic, religious, and racial group in the world. 11 Unlike 
previous educational practices, many educators now 
seek consciously to preserve the cultural distinctive- 
ness of recent immigrants to this country. The literatuie 
that is taught in English classes represents a far broader 
cultural range than the literature that was taught in 
English classes years ago, and multicultural education 
has become a curricular strand in many public schools. 
While this kind of diversity may broaden and enrich the 
perspectives of all students, it also poses a formidable 
problem for developing their sense of identity as citi- 
zens of this country. Unless all students come to have 
some sense of a common identity, it will be difficult to 
evoke a willingness when they are adults to participate 
in the voluntary work of self-government, especially in 
their local communities. Moreover, they will be unlikely 
to consider settling conflicts about the allocation of pub- 
lic resources in relation to a common good. Today it is 
possible that our civic culture — the set of beliefs, prin- 
ciples, and practices by which we govern ourselves— 
may be the only source of values and experiences to 
provide a sense of a common identity to all who live 
here. However, our civic culture can provide this kind 
of identity to those who live here only if they participai 
in the political processes it comprises. 

What do citizens need for participation in our civic 
process? In a report evaluating a foundation's experi- 
ence in funding programs to educate adolescents and 
adults for citizenship, Carl Tjerandsen summarizes what 
he believes citizens need for meaningful participation 
in the process of self-government.' 2 Tjerandsen pro- 
poses three broad categories of needs: ways of feeling 
and valuing, ways of thinking, and ways of acting. For 
ways of feeling and valuing, he believes that people 
need, above all, a sense of identity and a feeling of 
self-worth. They also need a social perspective — a con- 
cern for a common good — and motivation to work as 
part of a group. For ways of thinking, Tjerandsen sug- 
gests, first, a basic competence in speaking, reading, 
and writing English. He then proposes several areas 
of knowledge: an understanding of our form of govern- 
ment; an understanding of local community agencies 
and problems; and an understanding of our political 
process. In addition, he believes that citizens must be 
able to understand issues when they hear them dis- 
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cussed as well as when they read about them. For ways 
of acting, he suggests five broad skills: citizens need 
to know how to form and maintain a citizen organiza- 
tion, how to conduct its affairs properly, how to identify 
and define a problem and then organize a response to 
it, how to deal with government agencies, and, finally, 
how to develop qualities of leadership. 

Two key competencies seem to underlie all the 
needs Tjerandsen has identified, literacy and the ability 
to participate actively in small groups. Clearly, oppor- 
tunities for satisfying experiences in small groups can 
help citizens gain ways of iselug and valuing that Tjer- 
andsen proposes as the beJrock of meaningful citi- 
zenship. Through active membership in small groups, 
citizens can begin to develop a sense of identity and 
self-esteem, and a sensitivity and obligation to a com- 
mon good — qualities that will facilitate participation in 
political communities from which they will derive their 
sense of a larger political identity. Membership in small 
civic or political groups will also enhance their under- 
standing of our political process and participation in it. 
As political scientists have frequently noted, 13 most po- 
litically active citizens are members of civic or political 
groups; these groups serve as a critical link between 
individual citizens and governmental institutions and 
agencies, which often appear distant and intimidating 
to the individual citizen. 

Literacy is perhaps even more critical for partici- 
pation in the civic process than experience working with 
others in small groups. Citizens who can read and write 
can participate far more effectively in formulating or 
modifying public policy and in keeping public officials 
accountable to them than those who cannot read and 
write. Thomas Jefferson's advocacy of free public edu- 
cation for all, and his support of a free press, reflected 
his deep belief in the importance of literacy for dem- 
ocratic governance. "Where the press is free, and every 
man able to read, all is safe," he once wrote. 14 Jefferson 
was strongly interested in promoting citizen participa- 
tion in the daily activities of self-government, and he 
saw an illiterate population as incapable of achieving 
a free society. 15 

Unfortunately, literacy has often seemed to refer 
only to the ability to read. For example, a recent book 
about the reading problems of illiterate adults seems 
to suggest that they can be empowered as citizens 
primarily by being taught to read. 16 Thomas Jefferson's 
qur cation explicitly suggests this meaning. Yet the abil- 
ity to express one's ideas in writing, fur others to read 
or listen to, is by far more empowering than the ability 
simply to read or listen to what others have written. 
Kenneth Levine, a British sociologist, writes: 

. . . [I]t is, on the whole, writing competencies that 
are capable of initiating change. Writing conveys 
and records innovation, dissent, and criticism; above 
all, it can give access to political process generally, 



where many of the possibilities for personal and 
social transformation lie. 17 

Consider, as one extreme, such examples of civic 
discourse as the Constitution of the United States, The 
Federalist papers, the Declaration of Independence, 
and / Have a Dream (which was composed in writing, 
although it was delivered as a speech). These are, of 
course, extraordinary examples of civic writing, com- 
posed by writers with powerful minds and passions, 
and they have influenced millions of people around the 
world. They need to be seen, however, as the ic .r end 
of a long traject ry that ea" begin with such a seemingly 
humble and uninterestin-, piece of civic writing as a 
letter to a public official requesting information. 

Civic writing— the unpaid writing that citizens do 
for civic or political purposes — is a far more salient 
aspect of our lives than most scholars seem to have 
acknowledged.' 8 This writing includes such formal legal 
writing as speeches, petitions, and resolutions as well 
as such formal organizational writing as minutes of 
meetings, agendas, memos, and newsletters for polit- 
ical or civic groups. 19 it also includes a great deal of 
informal and personal writing, such as letters to friends, 
relatives, or neighbors supporting or opposing candi- 
dates for public office. Civic writing may be carefully 
planned in a legal or organization framework, as reports 
by citizens' committees or voters' guides are, or it may 
emerge spontaneously, as letters to legislators and 
newspapers usuaiiy do !t may be extensively revised 
through multiple drafts, as a constitution usually is, or 
it may be sent off in first draft form, as many letters to 
public officials requesting help seem to be. It may be 
written by isolated individuals expressing unique per- 
spectives, or it may be written by groups of individuals 
trying to achieve a common goal. 

Civic writing is not distinguished by any specific 
set of language conventions, condition for authorship, 
or even literary forms but by its purposes and contexts. 
It is also distinguished by a moral element in the writer's 
motivation for writing. 

Unfortunately, civic writing is a kind of writing we 
have almost totally neglected at all levels of education. 
Curiously, we seem to teach writing for almost every 
other conceivable purpose. We teach students how to 
write for academic purposes, often in the form of essays 
and reports, because academic writing is necessary for 
academic learning. We teach them how to write for 
social purposes, because sc <l relationships are a fun- 
damental aspect of our live* at any age, and writing 
personal letters, sympathy notes, or invitions, for ex- 
ample, is one significant way in which we maintain 
these relationships. We teach them how to compose 
stories, poems, and other kinds of imaginative litera- 
ture, because we believe students should learn how 10 
use wri'Jng as one of the mary ways in which we may 
provide pleasure for ourselvos or for others. We teach 
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ihem how to write as consumers or for vocational pur- 
poses, often in the form of business letters, resumes, 
or letters of application, because most occupations to- 
day require writing of some kind, and our interests as 
consumers often necessitate writing. Yet, we rarely 
teach students how to shape their ideas about civic or 
pciitical issues for audiences beyond the classroom, 
even though preparing the young for responsiole citi- 
zenship is a major purpose of public schools. From this 
perspective, preparation for participating in a civic com- 
munity should be a primary purpose for teaching writing 
in the public schools. Moreover, it is an end to which 
all learning in publicly supported schools should be 
directed in part. 

The next chapter includes a discussion about why 
the public schools have, in general, not taught students 
how to participate as writers (or as speakers) in the 
civic process. It also suggests why we should consider 
locating some of the responsibility for citizen education 
in a school's writing program. If the schools can stim- 
ulate future citizens to be civic writers as well as civic 
readers, they may help a new generation of students 
to acquire the sense of a common identity they need 
for responsible citizenship and revitalize the "civic con- 
sciousness" that Morris Janowitz finds missing today. 20 
They may also help to create the kind of political com- 
munity Benjamin Barber has recently p.oposed— a 
strong democracy in which more rather than fewer cit- 
izens participate in ongoing political debate and deci- 
sion making, in local government particularly, so that 
a sense of community grows out of participation as 
much as participation grows out of a sense of com- 
munity. 21 



CHAPTER 2 

CITIZEN EDUCATION THROUGH CIVIC WRITING 



In view of the significant role that civic writing plays 
in the basic activities of self-government, especially 
local government, it is disconcerting to discover that 
schools often fail to show students that writing— or 
reading— matters at all for citizenship. One may find 
no explicit connection between literacy and the activi- 
ties of citizens for self-government in some of the phi- 
losophies of education that have been set forth by 
teachers and administrators to support the purposes 
of tb-v English programs, at the secondary level es- 
pecially. For example, the framework for the English 
curriculum for grades 9 to 12 in the Philadelphia Public 
Schools, issued in 1982, states in the introduction to 
the teacher that the purpose for developing basic lan- 
guage skills is to help students "(1) to use these skills 
to enhance learning in all subjects of the curriculum, 

(2) to apply them to real life and career situations, and 

(3) to understand themselves and others through read- 
ing and responding to . . . literature." 1 In the guide con- 
taining the high school curriculum objectives developed 
by the Boston Public School in 1 983, one of the general 
goals listed in the section entitled Philosophy and Goals 
is "helping students to understand the importance of 
oral and written communication skills in the workplace 
and other real-life situations." 2 The philosophy of the 
English language arts syllabus for the South Burlington 
Middle School and High School, issued in 1935, states 
that the ability to use and understand English is es- 
sential to one's growth, education, work, and life. 3 Un- 
der goals, students shou'd "understand that the work 
they do in the language arts classroom relates to their 
work in other academic disciplines and to their life in 
the teal world'." The closest link we find between the 
goals of a school's English program and civic partici- 
pation is apparently in the use of waiting for "real-life" 
activities, which that usually remain unspecified. 

One can occasionally find an explicit link between 
literacy and citizenship in curriculum guides designed 
specifically for reading programs. For example, the 
reading curriculum guide for the New Britain Public 
Schools, Grade K through 9, issued in 1984, states in 
its introduction that the "educational philosophy of the 
Reading Curriculum Comnrvttee reflects the basic belief 
that reading is essential to all learning throughout life 
and that literacy is basic to the intelligent functioning 
of citizens within a democratic society." 4 Perhaps it has 
been easier for reading educators to understand that 
students need to read to function effectively as citizens. 
Nevertheless, it seems that many educators have failed 
to formulate, as one specific goal of their English pro- 
gram, their intention to help sludents learn how to com- 
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municate ideas about civic issues in writing as p«Jl of 
the process of self-government. 

What could account for the failure of many edu- 
cators *o specify the role of the English program in 
citizen education? One major source of this failure may 
be that, historically, English programs, especially at the 
secondary level, have focused on the study of literary 
texts. As a consequence, students tend to write only 
on literary topics in English classes, usually in critical 
essays, or they compose imaginative fiction or poetry. 
Even when teachers use the lessons suggested in com- 
position and grammar textbooks, they are unlikely to 
find assignments that have civic purposes and involve 
real audiences beyond the classroom. For example, 
one recent high school text for grade 12 contains four 
major sections: one on personal writing, another on 
journalistic writing, a third on literary analysis, and a 
fourth on writing an informational report. 5 Another re- 
cent grade 12 text contains lessons on writing essays, 
a library research paper, a literary analysis paper, an- 
swers to essay exam questions, and social and busi- 
ness letters. 6 College instructors are also unlikely to 
find civic writing assignments in their composition text- 
books. For example, in one well-known and exten- 
sively-used text, the only non-academic piece of writing 
developed in a series of lessons is the business letter; 
students are taught how to write a letter of inquiry, a 
letter asking for an adjustment, and a letter of appli- 
cation with a data sheet. 7 Some English teachers be- 
lieve that the "opinion" essay they teach students to 
write is an example of civic writing, but the opinion 
essay often suggested in high school composition texts 
is rarely a response to an existing situation or political 
issue in the student's community, written for, and sent 
to, a real audience. In general, civic projects or planned 
discussions about local or national issues rarely take 
place in English classes. Eliot Wigginton's inclusion of 
a unit on county government in his Foxfire-oriented 
composition course stands out as a remarkable ex- 
ception to a general rule. 8 

Another reason why there may be no explicit link 
between English programs and the preparation of stu- 
dents for civic life may be the fact that another area of 
the public school curriculum, the social studies, bears 
the explicit burden of citizen education. 9 Citizenship is 
even evaluated with the social studies by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress. Currently, citizen 
education takes place in a variety of ways in social 
studies courses, but most often it emerges from dis- 
cussions involving moral dilemmas or social issues, or 
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from formal lessons on United States history and the 
structure of American government. 

It might seem reasonable to expect civic writing to 
occur naturally in classes on civics or American gov- 
ernment. Yet, an examination of Magruder's American 
Government™ (the most widely used high school text 
on American government) 11 suggests that academic 
writing is as much the staple diet for writing in civics or 
American government courses as it is in other social 
studies courses. There are dozens of writing activities 
suggested throughout the book, usually at the end of 
each chapter. Seventeen could be labeled civic writing, 
but sixteen of these seventeen suggested activities are 
simply invitations to public officials or important people 
in a community to come to class to discuss some aspect 
of their responsibilities. 12 Moreover, these assignments 
could be done by telephone as easily as in writing. 

When we examine special curriculum material on 
current issues, such as Close up Special Focus: En- 
ergy, a curriculum package designed by the Close Up 
Foundation to provide an analysis of energy policies, 
we find no writing activities. 13 Although academic writ- 
ing assignments do appear in some of the foundation's 
other curriculum materials on current issues, no gen- 
uine civic writing appears built into the learning and use 
of their content. 

Civic writing may, of course, occur in specially de- 
signed civic projects. For example, one action-oriented 
English/social studies program designed for the sec- 
ondary school recommends a great deal of civic writ- 
ing—speeches, position papers, news releases, 
brochures, formal resolutions, letters to officials or other 
community people— as part of the citizen action proj- 
ects they outline. 14 But few high schools have provided 
their students with opportunities to participate in such 
projects. 

Even if there are a few imaginative civics or Amer- 
ican government teacher designing substantive civic 
writing assignments for uteir students, the number of 
students affected by such teachers is probably small. 
This conclusion would seem to be supported by the 
results of the study by the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress showing a decline among 17-year- 
olds from 1969 to 1976 in writing letters to public offi- 
cials and signing petitions. 15 

Other subjects in the elementary and secondary 
school also have a narrow perspective; the writing that 
teachers ask students to do in these courses is de- 
signed primarily to help them develop a good grasp of 
significant ideas and supporting facts in a particular 
discipline. Students may write lab reports or essays or 
answer questions in writing in science or health classes. 
However, they are almost never asked to shape this 
academic knowledge for purposes in the community 
outside the school. Moreover, this writing is almost al- 
ways for the teacher. Sometimes students write for 
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other students, or sometimes for themselves, as in jour- 
nals or learning logs, but they rarely write for an au- 
dience external to the classroom. What students learn 
usually remains strictly academic knowledge— abstract 
generalizations, and facts without.explicit social or po- 
litical relevance. There is probably no area in the cur- 
riculum with a greater need for students to learn how 
to shape their knowledge and ideas for audiences be- 
yond the classroom than the science class. 

For a variety of reasons, therefore, it is likely that 
most students leave high school without becoming 
aware of the importance of large bodies of knowledge 
for civic life and without learning how to shape this 
knowledge in a variety of forms of writing, for a variety 
of readers beyond the classroom, and for a variety of 
civic purposes. They fail to learn that the modes of 
inquiry and the research techniques taught in their Eng- 
lish, science, and social science classes are as nec- 
essary for civic purposes as for academic purposes. 
Indeed, they fail to learn that the basic reason they are 
asked to learn academic ways of asking questions, 
finding information, and then organizing their own ideas 
about this information is for application to their lives in 
a civic community. 

In a report on citizen education today for the U.S. 
Office of Education, Elizabeth Farquhar and Karen 
Dawson point out that citizen education was once the 
primary focus of the public school curriculum. 16 It was 
also the underlying purpose of higher education as well. 
In an essay urging renewed attention to the idea of 
citizen education for college students, R. Freeman Butts 
points out that the very idea of a liberal education orig- 
inated not only with the humanities but with the idea of 
citizenship. 17 In his essay he calls for a revival of civic 
learning by means of a prescribed core curriculum in 
order to prepare college students once again for their 
"essential public, civic function." The responsibility of 
the English language arts program, and the writing pro- 
gram in particular, for preparing students in the public 
schools for citizenship in a democratic society needs 
to be spelled out and revitalized in both the elementary 
and secondary school curriculum as well. However, to 
fulfill this responsibility effectively, the charge must go 
beyond simply preparing students for citizenship. Stu- 
dents need activities that give them experiences with 
the civic process, and writing activities are possible for 
all students in all classrooms. 

There are several system-wide benefits that might 
flow from locating some of the responsibility for citizen 
education in a school's writing program. To begin with, 
it would make a school-wide focus on civic writing pos- 
sible and the entire faculty responsible for seeing that 
it happens. Writing is the responsibility of all disciplines, 
and all teachers would share the responsibility for de- 
veloping their students' motivation and ability to partic- 
ipate as writers in the civic process. Even though many 



teachers beyond the English department do not act on 
that responsibility, a clear expectation by school com- 
mittees, administrators, and parents that they share this 
responsibility can serve to stimulate a larger number 
to assume it. 

Secondly, it would facilitate interdisciplinary ap- 
proaches for developing the content of civic writing. 
Because civic writing frequently draws upon the content 
of science and the social studies, it might encourage 
all teachers engaged in the literary program— English 
teachers, reading teachers, Chapter I teachers, or spe- 
cial education teachers— to collaborate occasionally with 
colleagues in other areas for some of their students' 
writing assignments, and, in some cases, to tap a new 
source of topics for some of their students' reading. 
Reciprocally, it might encourage science and social 
studies teachers, and even foreign language teachers, 
to collaborate with English or reading teachers in de- 
vising civic writing assignments that could conclude 
units of academic wo r k in their disciplines. The writing 
that students do could be credited in more than one 
subject, a double grading system facilitating this ar- 
rangement. With such cooperative endeavors, writing 
would serve as a way to integrate the curriculum. 

Finally, by giving students opportunities to partic- 
ipate as writers in the civic life of their community, we 
would make civic learning an active, latherthan a pas- 
sive, experience for them. As students commit their 
ideas to writing and work them out for others to see, 
they may learn at a far deeper level than by simply 
reading or listening to others. Writing is not only a way 
in which we communicate ideas, it is also a way in 
which we develop and often discover ideas. As writers 
think about what they have written and try to clarify 
what they are trying to say, they enhance their under- 
standing of both the subject of their thinking and their 
own thoughts about it. This is as true for civic writing 
as it is for academic or literary writing. 

Encouraging students to acquire civic learning 
through their writing activities might also help to im- 
prove their speaking skills. Although we tend to think 
of speaking as a language activity that precr Jes writ- 
ing, the opposite is apt to be the case for civic purposes. 
Skilled civic speaking is almost always prepared speak- 
ing, especially for the novice speaker and writing is 
usually the basis for prepared civic speaking. Students 
can more easily rework rambling speeches, poorly 
worded motions, or pointless questions if their ideas 
are first written down rather than uttered sponta- 
neously. Most of the oral skills citizens need to acquire 
can be developed through civic writing activities. 

Clearly, an approach to civic learning through civic 
writing would supplement, not supnlant, other ap- 
proaches to citizen education. It would not diminish 
teachers' efforts to develop the other civic skills that 
need to be learned, or lessen the need to teach the 



social and political knowledge students need for civic 
literacy and for intelligent civic behavior. Nor would it 
pose values to be taught other than those we now 
subscribe to as part of a democratic philosophy of gov- 
ernment. In fact, civic writing may be the best means 
we have for helping students in the public schools de- 
velop and integrate the speaking and reading skills, the 
formal learning, and the social and political values they 
need for responsible participation in the life of a dem- 
ocratic society. 



CHAPTER 3 

CREATING CONTEXTS AND PURPOSES FOR CIVIC 
WRITING IN THE CLASSROOM: ADVOCACY WRITING 



Teachers must create classroom conditions that 
elicit civic writing and suggest appropriate civic or po- 
litical purposes for it. If not, most students will lack 
adequate civic writing skills. In this chapter, examples 
are presented of advocacy writing. Their purpose is to 
influence attitudes about proposod laws, administrative 
decisions, or social or political issues. This broad pur- 
pose is divided into five specific purposes to present a 
clearer picture of different types of advocacy writing. 
The first three purposes concern students' efforts to 
support or oppose a proposed law or administrative 
decision. These are discussed first because the ability 
of citizens to make or modify law, whether directly or 
indirectly, lies at the heart of a democratic form of gov- 
ernment. The other two purposes deal with advocacy 
writing that is usually unrelated to a proposed law or 
administrative decision. 

In each section, several examples of each purpose 
are presented in combination with ways teachers cre- 
ated, or happened to find, a context for their students' 
civic writing activities. 1 Mcst of the examples come from 
English, language arts, or social studies classes. But 
examples are also included from a science class. The 
examples span all educational levels. Although many 
teachers might be interested only in what colleagues 
at their own level have done, Secondary or postsec- 
ondary teachers are urged to find out what elementary 
school teachers have done. Most of the writing activities 
found in the elementary school could just as easily have 
taken place in high school or beyond. 

To Propose a Law about a Public Policy Issue. 

Teachers may encourage students to develop and sup- 
port a bill or a petition for a law about a social, political, 
or legal issue. The issue may concern the students 
particularly, or it may concern the general welfare. The 
students' writing may be directed to state or national 
legislators or to a local governing body. Three exam- 
ples illustrate this purpose for writing. 

Several years ago, sixth-grade students in Easton, 
Massachusetts developed bills in two different civic 
projects, one on a matter that concerned them partic- 
ularly and one on a matter that concerned the general 
welfare. Under the guidance of their teacher, Ann Hoyle, 
students in a special program for academically able 
students conducted an extensive campaign to obtain 
a waiver exempting their school bank from the General 
Laws of Massachusetts. 2 The school bank, which was 
owned by 233 student shareholders and operated by 
Mrs. Hoyle's students, had been devised as an edu- 
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cational experience in banking for middle school stu- 
dents. The bank had only one function: to lend money 
to students in the school, in amounts up to $1.50, for 
milk and lunch money. However, by charging 8% in- 
terest per week on loans of 75 cents (or 400% interest 
per year), the bank ran afoul of state statutes and was 
closed down by two state bank examiners in April 1 983, 
for "usurious" practices Three other violations of state 
statutes were also found; students were collecting loans 
without a license, transacting business under a title 
including the word "bank," and operating a bank with- 
out a charter. Mrs. Hoyle then presented a proposal to 
their school committee to ask permission for her class 
to file legislation for a waiver; her students prepared 
and gave supporting speeches for the proposal at the 
committee meeting. After receiving permission, her stu- 
dents developed the petition, wrote letters to various 
public officials, and secured sponsorship from their state 
senator and state representative. While the bill went 
through the legislative process, students prepared and 
delivered speeches at the state house on behalf of their 
petition. They won their waiver, and legislation now 
exists in Massachusetts allowing students in grades 
four to eight to operate banks that lend money; no limits 
are placed on the amount of interest charged so long 
as the assets do not exceed $500. 

As part of a group of related projects, Mrs. Hoyle 
also helped her students to file a petition for mandatory 
seat belt legislation in the state legislation for two years 
in a row. To support their proposed legislation, the stu- 
dents attended a School Bus Safety Hearing and a 
Public Safety Committee Hearing at the State House 
and gave testimony. The students also received per- 
mission from their School Committee to conduct a Seat 
Belt Safety Program locally and to ask their Eoard of 
Selectmen for a Seat Belt Safety Proclamation. The 
students researched the topic of seat-belt safety by 
conducting surveys within the schools to determine the 
number of students and family members presently 
"buckling up." They also conducted surveys in the com- 
munity to compile statistics from doctors, emergency 
room nurses, the policy and fire departments, and in- 
surance companies. In response to the students' re- 
quest, the Selectmen issued a proclamation submitted 
by the students (see Figure 1 ) and later issued a citation 
requiring all town employees to wear seat belts. The 
students also requested a State Proclamation for Seat- 
Belt Safety and attended the "signing" of the procla- 
mation with the governor at the State House. They 
promoted their seat-belt safety campaign in local shop- 
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FIGURE 1 




Board of Selectmen 



PROCLAMATION 



WHEREAS, About 900 people in this country are killed every week in motor 
vehicle accidents; and 

WHEREAS, Another 10,000 people ara injured every day in motor vehicle 
accidents; and 

WHEREAS, Three cut of four crashes happen within 25 miles of home; and 

WHEREAS, The leading cause of death among people 44 years of age and 
younger in this country is motor vehicle accidents (50,000 
fatalities annually); and 

WHEREAS, The simplest and most effective protection against possible injury 
or death in motor vehicle accidents is a fastened safety belt; and 

WHEREAS, Safety belts cut the number of serious injuries received by 50%- 
and ' 

WHEREAS, Safety belts cut fatalities by 60 to 70 percent; and 

WHEREAS, The "Eastcn Seat Belt Safety" campaign conducted by HAL students 
in the Easton Public Schools will ask volunteers to sign pledges 
to "buckle up for safety" and promote an awareness of seat belt 
safety in Easton; and 

NOW, THEREFORE, We the Board of Selectmen, of the Town of Easton do hereby 
proclaim the 101 critical days from December 10, 1984 through March 20 l°85 
to be "Easton Seat Belt Safety Winter". By encouraging every driver and" 
passenger in Easton to wear safety belts in every trip in a car, lives should 
be saved, the severity of personal injuries would be reduced, and we would 
be promoting greatev Ja^ety on our highways , roadways , and streets . 

Given under oi.r h&nds and seal this 10th day of/De>ember in the y 
Lord Nineteen H«:.dred and Eighty-four. 
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June 21, 1985 



Tim Nardell 

2515 Topaz Dr. 

Novato, California 94947 

Dear Mr. Nardell: 

The Subcommittee on Elections of the House Administration Committee has 
scheduled a hearing on H.R. 1761 for Tuesday, July 2nd In San Francisco. It 
will be held in the Ceremonial Courtroom of the Federal Building, at 3:00 p.m. 

We appreciate your willingness to be among those who will testify, and 
assist the Subcommittee in its work on this subject. 

In compliance with our Committee rules we would like to request that you 
bring 45 copies of your written testimony with you to the hearing. If 
possible, please send 5 copies to the Subcommittee in advance. Please send 
them to: 

Subcommittee on Elections 
802 House Annex 1 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

We would appreciate it if you could have them here by Thursday, June 27th. 

All written statements will be included in the hearing record in full. 
Because we anticipate a series of witnesses, in order to maximize the 
opportunity for questions and exchange with the Members of the. Subcommittee, 
we ask that you limit your oral presentation to no more than ten minutes. 

Thank you again for your assistance. If you have any questions, please do 
not hesitate to call the Elections staff: Kathy Jarvis or Karl Sandstrom at 
(202) 226-7616. 
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ping malls by encouraging shoppers to sign "Buckle 
Up" pledges. They also campaigned in elementary 
school classrooms by presenting skits and speeches 
and sponsoring contests. Altogether, the students did 
an exceptional amount of civic writing of all kinds to 
advance the state and local laws they had proposed. 

What Virginia Franklin did with her classes in an 
elective high school government course in San Rafael, 
California over a ten-year period is another remarkable 
example of a teacher helping students to bring a gen- 
uine civic concern to the attention of public officials. 3 
Since 1976, her students have had five bills introduced 
in the California State Assembly to allow any citizen 
eligible by reason of age to vote in the November elec- 
tion to vote in the immediately preceding June primary 
election for the same office, even if still seventeen at 
the time. The students have also had several similar 
bills introduced by their congressional representative 
at the federal level, most recently in 1 985. As Dr. Frank- 
lin described their efforts in a January 1982, newsletter 
of the National Council for the Social Studies, her stu- 
dents had to do a great deal of research to find out 
about the history of voting rights, age requirements, 
equal protection rulings by the courts, and legislative 
procedures. This necessitated writing good letters which 
would elicit responses from important people in gov- 
ernment and in public interest groups. For the bills at 
the federal level, a letter-writing campaign took place 
with other high schools in the districts of the members 
of the House Administration Committee of the House 
of Representatives. Students also wrote to the County 
Clerks in large cities in the ten states which already 
provide for the vote in the primary for anyone 1 8 years 
old in November. Each time, they received very sup- 
portive letters in return and prepared informational 
packets for members of the legislatures of California 
and for members of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration of the House of Representatives. 

Figure 2 (page 11) is a copy of the letter one of 
her students received form the Subcommittee on Elec- 
tions of the Committee on House Administration an- 
nouncing a scheduled hearing in San Francisco in the 
summer of 1985 on the students' most recent federal 
bill. Figure 3 is a copy of the testimony prepared and 
given by this student at the hearing. Although the stu- 
dents' state bill has failed to obtain the two-thirds ma- 
jority necessary for passage in the California State 
Assembly, the federal bill has not yet been heard in full 
committee by the Committee on House Administration 
of the House of Representatives. 
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TESTIMONY OF J. TIMOTHY NARDELL 
ON H.R. 1761 

I strongly support H.R. 1 761 and hope that it will quickly 
be ratified by the House of Representatives and the 
entire Congress. 

Because I was not yet 18 years old, I was unable 
to vote in the 1984 June primaries, yet I was eligible 
to vote in the November election. The situation seemed 
unfair to me. The law prevented me from taking full 
part in my first election. Because I was unable to cast 
a vote for a party candidate, I do not feel that I fully 
participated in the electoral process. Although I voted 
in the Fall election, I did not give any real support to 
either candidate. I did not contribute my youthful en- 
thusiasm to either political party. My vote in November 
was disillusioning. 

However, some of my peers did contribute in the 
June primary. They were fortunate enough to have been 
born before the date of the primary. Because of a few 
months difference in age, they were permitted to vote 
while I was not. They did not seem any more capable 
of making political decisions than I. It was frustrating 
to watch friends who were unaware of the issues vote. 
It was even more frustrating to see peers who were 
eligible to vote neglect the privilege. 

As I am certain you are all aware, young people 
constitute the most apathetic group of voters today. The 
18 to 24 age group consistently has a lower percentage 
of voter participation than any other block. H.R. 1761 
could help change this unfortunate situation. If more 
high school seniors were able to take an active part in 
the political process, high schools could rise to the task 
of providing voter registration to the students. Regis- 
tration drives in the high schools would increase youth 
participation. Good voting habits, established early, 
would continue for a lifetime. We would be using our 
public schools, the foundation of our democracy, to 
strengthen the democratic process. 

H.R. 1761 is a non-partisan bill. As we are all well 
aware, the state of America's youth has changed since 
the 70s. Young people today can no longer be placed 
in easily defined political categories. We should view 
this resolution as a way to help integrate young people 
into the political process, not as a way to harness in- 
creased youth support for a particular set of policies. 
Everyone would benefit if more citizens became in- 
volved in the political process. 

As the law now stands, regulations for voting in 
the primaries vary from state to state. Minors who will 
be 18 at the time of the general election are allowed 
to vote in the primaries of 10 states. For federal elec- 
tions, uniform voting procedures should be enacted. 

I hope that you will join me in support of H.R. 1 761 . 
Thank you very much. 
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These three examples show how two teachers 
found contexts that gave their students an opportunity 
to formulate and support legislation about a social, po- 
litical, or legal issue. In Ann Hoyle's projects, student 
writing was politically effective. In Virginia Franklin's 
project, it still may have political consequences. The 
fundamental value of such writing lies in gaining through 
experience the knowledge that all citizens have the 
right to request their representatives to introduce leg- 
islation they believe might benefit them or the general 
welfare. (Only in Massachusetts, however, are state 
legislatures required to file a citizen's petition, whether 
or not the legislator approves of it. This is known as 
the right of free petition.) 

To Support or Oppose a Proposed Law or Decision 
about a Public Policy Issue. Opportunities for stu- 
dents to propose and support their own legislation on 
a public policy issue are not easily come by. It is much 
easier for teachers to invite their students to support 
or oppose legislation or decisions proposed by others 
on a public policy issue. As in the first section, the 
proposed law or decision may affect them specifically, 
or it may affect the general welfare. Three examples 
illustrate this purpose for writing. 

In the f?rst example, an English teacher helped a 
group of tenth-grade students with below-average writ- 
ing skills in Brattleboro Union High School, Vermont, 
to write to a state legislator about proposed legislation 
on an issue that might concern them directly. 4 The 
teacher, Nancy Olson, was aware of the growing con- 
cern about fatal automobile accidents involving teen- 
agers driving at night. She also knew that the state 
government of Vermont was considering establishment 
of teenage driving curfews. One day in the spring of 
1984, she found an article in their local newspaper 
mentioning a debate on teenage driving curfews in the 
Connecticut legislature, which wa^ based on a proposal 
by State Senator Regina Smith. After having her stu- 
dents read and discuss the article, Mrs. Olson sug- 
gested that they write their opinions to Senator Smith. 
The students brainstormed individual responses, which 
were pooled while the teacher acted as recorder. The 
class then dictated the letter while she wrote the rough 
draft or an overhead transparency. She then typed the 
final draft, shared it with the class, and mailed it. 

After receiving Senator Smith's reply, the class 
agreed to Mrs. Olson's suggestion that they compile 
the exchange of letters as a letter-to-the-editor, since 
the local newspaper had been running a series of ar- 
ticles on the subject (see Figure 4 for a copy of this 
letter-to-the-editor). Mrs. Olson indicated that she tried 
not to direct content for both letters. She asked ques- 
tions when the intended point was not clear to her, but 
she tried not to interfere with logic, order, or dictation. 
As a postscript, a bill to establish a teenage curfew was 



introduced in the Vermont legislature in March 1985. 
Although it was carried over into 1986, it died in the 
Senate Committee on Transportation in May 1986. 



FIGURE 4 

LETTER BOX 

SHOULD THERE BE A CURFEW 
FOR TEENAGE DRIVERS? 

Editor of The Reformer: 

In our tenth grade English class we have been 
discussing the issue of teenagers and alcohol because 
we have been reading the articles in The Reformer. As 
a class we sent the following letter to State Sen. Regina 
Smith of Connecticut. 
Dear Senator Smith: 

We are a class of tenth grade students at Brattle- 
boro Union High School in Vermont. We have reviewed 
the column by Michael McManus on a teenage driving 
curfew. (Reformer, May 21). 

We are all highly opposed to this curfew for several 
reasons. One, take into consideration the number of 
adult crashes during these same hours midnight to 5 
a.m. Shouldn't adults have a curfew, too? 

Also, the late movies in our area don t get out until 
1 1 p.m. or later, and many of us live out of town. Another 
reason we are against this curfew is that more 18-year- 
olds drink than 1 6-year-olds. If 1 6-year-olds can't drive, 
then they'll start to hang out more with older kids who 
can drive and who can drink legally. 

A fourth reason we are against such a curfew has 
to do with the lack of sidewalks in our rural area. Pre- 
vented from driving, more teenagers will have to walk 
or ride bicycles. More pedestrians and more bicycle 
riders will make rural driving more difficult and dan- 
gerous. 

Therefore, we believe there would be more crashes 
with a curfew than without. 

How many 16- and 17-year-olds are out driving at 
4 a.m.? 

We are asking you to think about the proposed 
curfew. Will it accomplish what it is supposed to do 9 
Thank you. 

On June 6 we received the following reply from 
Senator Smith. 
Dear Students: 

Thank you for writing regarding my proposed cur- 
few bill. 

I appreciated your comments. However, I do be- 
lieve the statistics in other states that have enacted 
such legislation provide compe M, ng supportive evi- 
dence. 
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The numbers of crashes and fatalities among teen- 
agers are extremely high in comparison to other age 
brackets. And I personally Relieve if such a measure 
can save lives and prevent serious injuries, then it is 
an important health and safety measure to be imple- 
mented. 

Once again, I appreciate your interest in this mat- 
ter. 

Sincerely, 
Regina Smith 
State Senator 



Donald Damian, Mark Lane, Travis Slade, Tim Holt, 
Shannon Covey, Simon Wong, Mindy Walsh, Barbara 
Wheelock, Shane Brackett, Terry Nebelski, Ken 
McAllister, Patricia Boyd, Terri-Lee Ainsworth, Tammy 
Gouin, Brian Sanderson, Bill Johnson. 

The members of Mrs. Olson's 

Tenth Grade BUHS English Class 



In the following example, a number of students in 
Greene County, Alabama, were encouraged to write in 
response to a newspaper article an editorial about a 
decision that clearly affected them. 5 The March 27, 
1985 issue of the Greene County Democrat carried a 
story about a decision by the local school board mem- 
bers to authorize a trip for themselves to a National 
School Convention in Anaheim, California, at a time 
when the board was being forced to cut back on teach- 
ers and instructional resources. An editorial expressed 
the newspaper's opinion that board members should 
not, at board expense, go to a convention in Disney- 
land. That week, a number of teachers brought copies 
of the newspaper to class for reading and discussion 
and suggested that students write to the paper ex- 
pressing their reactions to the story and the editorial. 
!n the next week's edition, the newspaper reported re- 
ceiving forty letters written by students in grades five, 
six, seven, and ten and printed excerpts from twe.ye 
of them. Figure 5 shows some excerpts. The students' 
remarks showed their understanding of the relationship 
between local finances and the quality of school pro- 
grams and staff, as well as their concern about the 
appropriateness of the school board's decision. Al- 
though the students' letters appeared after two mem- 
bers of the board made the trip to California and, thus, 
did not affect their decision to make the trip neverthe- 
less, the published letters attested to the students' con- 
cern and called attention to their concern about the 
school board's decisions. 



FIGURE 5 

Letters To The Editor, 

The Greene County Democrat, 
April 13, 1985 

Editor's Note. The following excerpts are representa- 
tive of 40 letters received by the Democrat from Greene 
County public schools students in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 
10th grades. Their expressions are reactions to a story 
and editorial in last week's Democrat that described 
substantial cuts the school board is making in person- 
nel and other areas, and the plan of certain board mem- 
bers to override a previous decision, not to travel out- 
of-state at board expense. Two of the board members 
made the much criticized trip to the national school 
board convention last week. 
Dear Editor: 

It is wrong for the school board to spend money 
on trips and things that are not needed All schools 
should have a band. How else are the children to learn 
music? We need more music in the world. 
Dear Editor: 

I don't think that it is a good idea to fire teachers 
who are in some of the main subjects. We need English 
and Social Studies. 
Dear Editor: 

I feel that it is wrong to fire 13 teachers. The re- 
maining teachers could not teach that many children. 
I think that the money should be raised. 
Dear Editor: 

We need more teachers. The elementary library 
should not be combined with the high school library at 
Paramount. It will be too crowded and some students 
will get behind in their research. 



Another example of a timely letter to a legislator 
on proposed legislation occurred at a community col- 
lege in a course on radiation biology and protection. 6 
The instructor, Sanura Lawrence, noticed an article on 
irradiation of food in a current issue of a popular journal 
at the time her class was studying the effects of radia- 
tion on molecular substances. Because the article noted 
that legislation concerning the labeling of irradiated foods 
was in progress in both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, she asked students to read the article 
carefully, note the claims by both advocates and op- 
ponents of irradiation, and take a stand on the topic. 
She then directed them to write a letter to their own 
representative or senator, urging them to vote for or 
against the bill. Students were instructed to tell their 
representatives or senators who they were, what they 
had studied about the topic, why they as consumers, 
as students of radiation biology, and as citizens were 
concerned about the issue, and the reasons for their 
stance. 
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Figure 6 is a copy of one student's letter to Senator 
Edward Kennedy. Figure 7 (page 16) is a copy of the 
reply she received from his office. 



FIGURE 6 
A Letter to Senator Kennedy 

Dear Senator Kennedy: 

I am a medical radiography student at Bunker Hill 
Community College in Charleston, Massachusetts. We 
are currently studying the effects of ionizing radiation 
on biological tissue. I recently read an article entitled 
"The Newest Probelm on the Food Front," by Anne 
Witte Garland, which dealt with the issue of food irra- 
diation. Senator Kennedy, I must urge you to oppose 
the Federal Food Irradiation Development and Control 
Act of 1985, unless the proper safety precautions are 
attached to this legislation. 

As you know, radiation is a highly unpredictable 
substance which should be studied extensively before 
it is used as a means of food preservation. I realize it 
has been studied since the early 1960s, but there are 
still questions which must be answered. 

When food is irradiated, most of the rays pass 
directly through it. But, some of these rays may remain 
inside the substance making and breaking chemical 
bonds. Some of these bonds form new substances 
which could be harmful if ingested. The Public Citizen 
Health Research Group in Washington, D.C. wants to 
perform tests on these substances to determine if they 
are toxic or not. Tests done on animals should be done 
before introducing these substances to the public. 

I studied the effects of irradiated water within a 
living cell. When some of the chemical bonds in water 
molecules are broken, three possible lethal end prod- 
ucts can result: hydrogen, oxygen, and hydrogen per- 
oxide. Some of these products are deadly to the cell 
because they normally don't exist there and take up 
the space of the needed water molecules. Now, I under- 
stand that a molecule of food is no longer living, but, 
what really happens to the food? Would you want your 
family purchasing a pork roast which has been irradi- 
ated? Do you want them eating something w^'i on 
one really knows what it contains? Do you wc* to be 
held responsible if someone dies because tney ate 
something which was irradiated? 

The only way to prevent these problems is to label 
all goods which have been irradiated and to allow states 
the privelege to refuse the sale of irradiated food prod- 
ucts The problems of irradiation of food must be looked 
at before the public is subjected to it. 

Thank you for ycur time. 

These examples show how teachers from grade 
five to college level found contexts that gave their stu- 
dents ar, opportunity to influence the attitudes of their 
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legislators, other public officials, the public, or other 
students concerning proposed legislation or decisions 
about a public policy issue. Was this writing politically 
effective? In Nancy Olson's small-scale project, it is 
possible that her students' letter to the editor had some 
effect on public or official opinion in their community. 
The letter her students wrote to the state senator in 
Connecticut clearly did not change the senator's po- 
sition on the issue. However, it is unlikely that it would 
have done so in any event, since non-constituents' writ- 
ing rarely influences a legislator. Letters from constit- 
uents, whether or not they are students, always carry 
more weight than non-constituents' writing, because 
the writers are present and future voters in the legis- 
lator's own district. 

An effective letter to a legislator or other public 
official is not necessarily one which secures the offi- 
cial's agreement with the writer's point of view and 
affects a particular action. An effective letter is read for 
its content and then answered respectfully regarding 
its content. This is clearly the case with letters to the 
legislators from Nancy Olson's and Sandra Lawrence's 
classes. And with respect to a letter to an editor, the 
criterion for effectiveness is whether the letter is pub- 
lished for the public to read, as happened with the 
letters by students in Brattleboro, Vermont, and in Green 
County, Alabama. Thus, the writing of these students 
was true civic writing, not simply an academic exercise. 
The writing itself, and the responses these students 
received to their writing, must have taught all of them 
a great deal about the civic process. 

To Propose a Law Designating a State Symbol or 
Special Day. Many teachers have helped thsir stu- 
dents develop a bill or petition proposing a state symbol 
or a special day in order to teach their students how a 
bill becomes law. Some of the bills students have de- 
veloped are clearly more meaningful than others, but 
as a group these bills do not deal with social or political 
concerns. Sometimes students decide themselves what 
they wish to propose in relation to something they are 
studying in school. Sometimes teachers give their stu- 
dents a stimulus for their ideas by telling them about 
some of the official state emblems or seals the state 
already has, or the special days for which governors 
issue proclamations. A few examples of these projects 
are described here. 

To supplement a unit in American history, William 
Hayner, a fifth-grade teacher in Groton, Massachu- 
setts, encouraged his class in the fall of 1983 to con- 
sider developing a bill in order to learn how a bill 
becomes a law. 7 Hayner proposed several criteria for 
them to use. He suggested that they choose: (1) a 
subject that had "meaning," (2) a bill that would not 
force anything on anybody, and (3) a project in which 
they could do all of the research work and writing. His 
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United States Senate 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
HUMAN RESOURCES 

WASHINGTON, DC 20510 



January 10, 1986 



Maiden, Massachusetts 02148 
Dear 

Thank you for your letter in reference to S. 288, 
The Federal Food Irradiation and Control Act of 1985. 
As you know, this bill would provide for further develop- 
ments of commercialization of food irradiation through 
the establishment of a Joint Operations Committee for 
Food Irradiation in the Department of Agriculture. 

Clearly there are medical questions that have not 
been answered regarding the irradiation of food. 
I am currently studying this issue, and I assure you 
that I will keep your concerns in mind should this bill 
come before the full Senate. 
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students decided to file a bill to establish a Statue of 
Liberty Awareness Day. The bill was worc'ed so that it 
would result in a proclamation. (This means that, by 
law, a new copy of the wording must be printed and 
signed by the governor each year. The original is then 
filed in the state's archives. Anyone wanting a copy of 
the proclamation simply has to request it, but it is not 
sent automatically to anyone.) After one of their local 
state representatives agreed to sponsor the bill, it be- 
gan its legislative life in January 1984. In the course of 
developing their petition, Hayner's students wrote group 
letters to the principals and students of many neigh- 
boring elementary schools to recruit support for their 
bill— perhaps 500 to 1000 altogether, according to Hay- 
ner. While the bill was gnng through the legislative 
process, the students also prepared and gave testi- 
mony at the State House. Signed into law by the gov- 
ernor on June 14, 1984, the act designates October 26 
each year as Statue of Liberty Awareness Day. Eacn 
year from now on the Governor of Massachusetts will 
sign a proclamation "recommending that such day be 
observed by all public elementary school students in 
an appropriate manner." 8 

At the initiative of the class itself, another project 
to learn how a bill becomes law was undertaken in 1973 
by a second-grade teacher, Palma Johnson, with her 
class in the public school of Franklin, Massachusetts 
Public Schools. 9 The class had read an article in their 
Weekly Reader telling how a bill had been passed in 
the state of Maryland designating the butterfly as the 
state insect. They asked if they could develop a similar 
bill if Massachusetts had no official state insect. After 
writing to public officials at the State House in Boston 
and finding out that the state had none, her students 
researched possibilities and voted to select the lady- 
bug. With the sponsorship of their local representative, 
to whom they wrote for help, they filed a petition in 
1973 to designate the ladybug as the official insect of 
Massachusetts. During its legislative hearings, the stu- 
dents prepared and gave testimony at the State House. 
The bill became law in 1974. A thirteen-page booklet, 
entitled "The Ladybug Story," was written with illustra- 
tions and published by the Office of the Secretary of 
State, Division of Tours and Government Education, 
and is available at the State House in Boston to show 
elementary school students how a bill becomes a law. 

In 1985, Jay Sugerman, a fourth-grade teacher in 
Brookline, Massachusetts, suggested that his class file 
a bill with their state legislator to designate the corn 
muffin as the official muffin of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts to learn how a bill becomes law. 10 In a 
unit of study on the Pilgrims, his students had learned 
how valuable corn was to the early settlers of Mas- 
sachusetts. They decided that this might be a way to 
honor the memory of both the Pilgrims and the native 
Americans who had introduced them to corn. 
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Figu.o 8 shows the letter one student sent to the 
State House in support of the bill, as it went through 
the legislative process in the winter of 1986. The bill 
was signed into law by the governor in May 1986. 



FIGURE 8 
Letter To The State House 

Kate Losch 

4th Grade Runkle School 

Hi, I'm Kate Lorch, age 9, and a relative of English 
settlers who came to Holliston, Mass. in 1632, twelve 
years after the Mayflower. 

My great, great, great, great, great, great, great, 
great, great, great, great, great grandfather, Henry Lea- 
land, would be proud to know how our class nopes to 
honor corn and the part it played in the relationship 
between the native Americans and the settlers. The 
native Americans gave the settlers corn and taught 
them how to grow it and use it for food, like muffin's. I 
hope you will pass this bill in memory of the native 
Americans and the settlers. Thank you! 

Sincerely, 

Kate Lorch 



Perhaps the mcst spectacular example of a project 
to designate a state symbol was the officially-spon- 
sored State Animal Project, devised by Jim Waltermire, 
Secretary of State in Montana. This project was de- 
signed to introduce all students in the state to both its 
electoral process and its legislative process. 11 Part of 
the background for this mammoth undertaking was 
concern about the fact that 18- to 25-year-olds have 
the poorest record for voter turn-out in the country. 
Almost 450 schools chose to participate in the project, 
which began in August 1982, under the direction of 
Jean Johnson, Director of Special Projects for the Sec- 
retary of State. The campaign to name a state animal 
culminated first in a real primary election in September; 
this election narrowed the choices to two animals, the 
grizzly bear and the elk. Students then participated 
again in a real election in their own schools on election 
day in November 1982 to determine a winner. In this 
way, student voting parallelled the voting done by adults 
at both elections. A bill was then filed in the legislature 
to make the winning animal, the grizzly bear, the state 
animal. The bill proceeded through the State House 
and Senate and was signed into law by the governor 
on April 7, 1983. 

About 55,000 students, one-third of all Montana's 
student population, participated in the state animal 
election. Each participating school held nominating 
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conventions, and students wrote slogans, songs, 
speeches, and letters to legislators. Students also con- 
ducted their own elections and learned about voter reg- 
istration, poll books, the secret ballot, ballot rotation, 
and the rules regarding electioneering near polling 
places. As the bill went through the legislative process, 
selected students f; jm a number of schools gave oral 
testimony at the bill's hearings. All students in the state, 
however, were encouraged to mail in written testimony; 
they were given suggestions about how to write up their 
testimony and were told that it would become part of 
the state's permanent records. In addition, posters and 
campaign materials created by students were exhibited 
in the State Capitol Building. Because the elections for 
a state animal were read, and because the bill incor- 
porating the winning animal became law, all the writing 
the students did throughout the duration of this vast 
project consiituted genuine civic writing. 

It should be noted that Secretary of State Jim Wal- 
termire's office has developed a new set of materials, 
entitled "The Initiative Process: A Lesson in Citizen 
Participation for Montana Students," that teachers can 
use year after year. 12 This Student Initiative Program 
shows students how to bypass the legislative process 
and enact laws— or even change the State Constitution 
directly. According to David Schmidt, editor of the Ini- 
tiative News Report, this curriculum appears to be the 
"first curriculum material in the nation specifically de- 
signed to educate tuture voters about their initiative and 
referendum voting rights." 13 This project depends com- 
pletely upon teachers' willingness to undertake the de- 
velopment of a petition and the class's ability to come 
up with a "problem that needs correcting or an area 
where a new law would benefit their school, community, 
or Montana." 14 

Teachers who have helped their students develop 
and follow a bill through ihe legislative process in order 
for them to learn how a bill becomes a law are to be 
commended. However, student-initiated bills intro- 
duced into a state legislature consume a great deal of 
time on the part of many people— teachers, legislators, 
and thei. aides. A conscientious legislator, especially, 
will make sure that students in his or her district gain 
the most they can from the experience, for both the 
students' and their parents' sake. 15 For that reason 
alone, student-initiated bills involving the state govern- 
ment should be worthy of everyone's time and efforts. 
The bills that students introduce into the state k jis- 
lature may have symbolic value only, as did the two 
p r oclamations on wearing seat belts for safety that Ann 
Hoyle's students submitted to their public officials. 
However, they should be about a public policy issue, 
such as her students' proclamations were. Moreover, 
they should be reserved for high school students only, 
because older students will benefit the most from the 
experience. The bills for proclamations or resolutions 



that high school students could develop might concern 
issues that particularly involve them, such as drunken 
driving, alcohol and drug abuse, vandalism, or teenage 
pregnancy. 16 Further, projects involving the state leg- 
islature might best be co-sponsored by a state de- 
partment cl education and the Secretary of State's office. 
A sponsored project on a state-wide basis, like the one 
initiated by the Secretary of State in Montana, would 
offer all students in the state an opportunity to partic- 
ipate and would also provide resources to individual 
teachers. 17 Finally, such a project should be undertaken 
perhaps no more than once every three or four years. 
In that way, each student could have an opportunity to 
participate once before graduation, but the legislature 
would not have more than one project every four years 
to deal with. In the course of such a project, high school 
students could learn how to register and vote, who their 
state officials are, and how their state legislature works. 
Because most students have almost no experience with 
our legislative process before they graduate from high 
school, a state-wide project for high school students 
may serve a useful role if students have a serious issue 
to discuss and their views are considered seriously. 

The local community may be the most appropriate 
arena for individual classroom projects of this nature. 
Individual teachers at any level of education who want 
their students to learn how laws are made might help 
their students learn how to write a petition for the war- 
rant at Town Meeting >r for the docket at a city council 
or county commissioners' meeting. Students would then 
learn that they often need to secure signatures from 
registered voters for a petition in their local community. 
They would also learn the procedures for securing them. 
Petitions for local government bodies should alsc deal 
with public policy issues. These issues could be similar 
to those mentioned for state-wide projects or they might 
concern iocai environment problems. 

There is, of course, no reason why the subject of 
a bill students develop cjuld not be controversial. Con- 
troversy might even be desirable. Students could then 
learn two fundamental lessons about the democratic 
process from their expedience. One is that orderly con- 
troversy or confl ; ci over public policy is of utmost value 
in a constitutional democracy. Discussion of a contro- 
versial issue is the way in which all sides of an issue 
are brought to tne fore and all interest groups revealed. 
They could then understand why open debate on po- 
litical issues, rather than universal suffrage, more clearly 
distinguishes democratic from non-democratic coun- 
tries. In the U.S.S.R., for example, there is universal 
suffrage, but there is no genuine political choice among 
competing political parties. Students could also learn 
that controversy in a constitutional democracy is han- 
dled in non-violent ways and by agreed-upon rules of 
procedure. If genuine controversy develops, then learn- 
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FIGURE 9 




the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

Executive Department 



STATE HOUSE 



BOSTON 02t33 



MICHAEL S. DUKAKIS 



GOVCRNOR 



February 27 , 1985 



Dear Superintendent: 

The principals of your elementary and middle schools will be receiving 
information and materials pertinent to a special, short-term project 
called "KIDSWRITES." 

''KIDSWRITES'' has been developed by the Massachusetts Envelope Canpany 
which has a long history of civic involvement. This project calls 
upon students in grades four through six to compose a letter to me on 
an environmental issue of concern to them. This would provide them 
with an excellent opportunity to apply their writing skills in a real 
life situation, while participating in the democratic process. 

I hope that this worthwhile project, which concludes April 12, 1985 
receives the support of your staff, and can be implemented into your 
curriculum. 

The involvement of the Massachusetts Envelope Canpany in this project 
is appreciated, and I offer my full support. I am looking forward to 
learning about the concerns our children have regarding the CcnrnDnwealth's 
environment, and sharing their concerns with my Secretary of Environmental 
Affairs, James Hoyte. 

Thank you for your consideration. - 



fSD/jc 
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ing how a bill becomes law would be a genuine political 
learning experience. 

To Identify a Problem and Propose a Solution. 

Teachers may also ask students to identify a civic or 
political problem and to write a persuasive letter pro- 
posing a solution to the problem for appropriate public 
officials. Three examples illustrate this purpose for writ- 
ing. 

A project devised and sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Envelope Company in cooperation with the 
governor and the Massachusetts State Department of 
Education in the spring of 1985 illustrates this purpose 
for writing. In this project, students in grades four through 
six were invited to compose a letter to the governor on 
an environmental issue of concern to them. They were 
directed to choose an environmental issue which they 
felt strongly about, and to present their ideas in a con- 
cise and well-organized letter. They were asked to state 
why they felt the problem was an important issue and 
how they thought it might be solved. 

Explanatory letters were sent over the governor's 
signature to every superintendent of schools in the state 
(see Figure 9 on page 19), and all principals of ele- 
mentary and middle schools received the materials 
needed for teachers to participate in the project. The 
project generated a great deal of enthusiasm, a* id over 
1300 teachers in the state chose to participate. Many 
teachers chose to expand relevant units of science 
study to help their students acquire a better information 
base for their writing. According to the rules for this 
project, each class selected the best letter to send to 
the governor's office. All these letters were rated in a 
holistic scoring session, and writers of the 24 highest- 
rated letters were given an award by the governor at 
the State House. 

Figure 10 shows an award-winning letter written 
by a fifth grader, advocating a wildlife sanctuary for 
bald eagles in the state. 



FIGURE 10 

Honorable Michael S. Dukakis 
Governor 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
State House, Room 360 
Boston, Massachusetts 02133 
Dear Governor Dl. ,akis: 

I am writing to you because I am concerned about 
the possible extinction of our National Bird, the Amer- 
ican Bald Eagle. 

In 1882 Congress chose the Bald Eagle to be the 
main figure of our National Seal. It symbolized the bold 
free spirit of our new country. Today it still represents 
the natural beauty, strength, and freedom of America. 

The Bald Eagle is disappearing because we have 
not treated him very well. In the past, people have 
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harmed and killed it. Our civilization has destroyed most 
of the wild natural areas where it used to live. We have 
destroyed most of these areas by building on them and 
then polluting the land, water, and air with our wastes 
and noises The greatest problem the eagle has faced 
though, is the effect of hard pesticides on its life cycle. 
When hard pesticides like DDT contaminate the eagle's 
natural food supply, they cannot give birth to healthy 
eaglets. In 1 960 Massachusetts banned the use of hard 
pesticides. These laws have only helped the eagles a 
little. These birds need undisturbed areas in order to 
live. They need tall forests, clear skies, fresh water, 
and an abundance of wildlife to survive and multiply. 

Last fall, the Massachusetts Audobon Society 
started a project at the Quabbin Reservoir to bring the 
Bald Eagle back to Massachusetts. They have brought 
four eaglets from the province of Manitoba in Canada 
to live, grow, and reproduce in this ideal habitat. It will 
be four more years before these eaglets are full gown 
and are able to mate. If this event takes place, it will 
show that the eagles have adopted this area as home, 
and the Bald Eagle will be successfully reintroduced to 
Massachusetts. 

Wouldn't it be an honor, Governor Dukakis, if Mas- 
sachusetts could play an important role in saving our 
National Bird? I urge you to please give this project 
your full attention and support in keeping the Quabbin 
Reservoir a wildlife sanctuary for future years. 

Yours truly, 



Another example in which students were asked to 
identify a civic problem and to propose a solution for it 
occurred as part of an assessment of writing in the 
elementary grades. 18 For the assessment, fifth-grade 
students in Naperville, Illinois were asked to write a 
letter to the Mayor of Naperville telling her one thing 
that should be changed in Naperville, and explaining 
how the change might be brought about and how the 
city would be improved by it. A sampling of the letters 
the students wrote was sent to the mayor, who replied 
to each of the children whose letters she received. (The 
mayor was told that she was receiving first drafts and 
that the children were not given an opportunity for cor- 
rections.) The two letters reproduced in Figure 11 in- 
dicate the useful ideas the assignment elicited from 
these two children. 



FIGURE 11 

Letters To The Mayor of Naperville, Illinois 

1329 S. Independence Blvd. 
Naperville, IL 60540 
October 3, 1983 

The Honorable Margaret P. Price 
Mayor of the City of Naperville 
175 W. Jackson Avenue 
Naperville, IL 60566 
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Dear Mrs. Price: 

I think you should start a bus route going into down- 
town Naperville. L could have a small fare, and people 
wouidn't have to worry about parking. 

The buses would go out to the edge of Naperville. 
You could make the stop by [sic] the stores. 

With this system, the stores would have better 
business, and it will save energy. Also the public would 
like the convince [sic]. Please think about it. 



1329 S. Independence Blvd. 
Naperville, IL 60540 

October 3, 1983 

The Honorable Margaret P. Price 
Mayor of the City of Naperville 
175 W. Jackson Avenue 
Naperville, IL 60566 

Dear Mrs. Price: 

I think Naperville should have bike trails on main 
roads and through woods. The bike trails should be 
three miles long and go through different neighbor- 
hoods. Make the bike trails go through parks and down 
by rivers. I think [you] should have a bike rental. The 
change will give people lots of exercise and scenery. 

In a different project, fifth-grade students identified 
a common concern and coordinated their writing ac- 
tivities to achieve visible results. For a planned com- 
position lesson on persuasive writing, Jo-Ann Smith, a 
teacher in the public schools of Naperville, Illinois, asked 
her students to find an issue or problem that concerned 
them in order to write a persuasive letter to a public 
official. Her students decided to write about a shared 
problem — a broken sidewalk outside the school that 
needed repair. 19 The broken sidewalk could trip people 
as well as cause mishaps to bicyclists. The students 
gathered information about whom they might write to 
and then wrote individual letters. Some went to the local 
newspaper, some to the mayor, some to the Home and 
School Association, and some to the City Council. The 
City Council officially rejected the students' request the 
first year, but, the following year, funds for the repair 
were approved. By choosing to target one problem for 
solution, the students were able to learn how many 
different officials, agencies, or institutions had to be 
contacted in order to solve a civic problem. They also 
discovered that similar content had to be shaped dif- 
ferently for different audiences. 

Even young students can identify civic problems 
and propose thoughtful solutions. Adults frequently write 
to their public officials with proposals for addressing 
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problems they have personally identified. The value of 
this kind of writing is obvious. It gives students an op- 
portunity to learn that the average citizen has both a 
right and a responsibility to offer ideas on problems 
they think they have discovered and think require at- 
tention. Many public officials even welcome letters from 
their constituents suggesting how a problem they were 
unaware of might be resolved. 

To Influence Attitudes about Identified Social or 
Political issues. Teachers may also ask students to 
write a persuasive letter to appropriate officials on iden- 
tified issues that are not related directly to a proposed 
law or decision. Four examples illustrate this purpose 
for writing. 

In the following example, grade seven students in 
the Rutherford County Public Schools, North Carolina, 
were asked to use information they had learned in their 
science class to develop a civic-minded letter to a busi- 
ness executive on a local (and national) ecological is- 
sue. 20 The purpose of the composition lesson was to 
give students an opportunity to shape a body of sci- 
entific knowledge for an audience beyond the class- 
room. The class had been studying units on ecology 
and endangered species. Their state was the location 
of many forests that served as habitats for the bald 
eagle, arid these habitats were often destroyed when 
trees were cut down for lumber. The students were 
asked to A/rite to the president of a local lumber com- 
pany to express their concerns about what might be 
happening to the habitats of the bald eagle and to make 
the executive aware of the problem. The letters were 
not intended to be accusatory since the policies or prac- 
tices of the company were i iot known. Figure 1 2 shows 
the second draft of a letter by one student. 



FIGURE 12 

Grade 7 

Rutherford County Public Schools 
North Carolina 

Dear Sir, 

I want to let you know that your company is en- 
dangering the bald eagle. You might think it is surprising 
but when you cut down trees most of them are an 
eagle's home. Also when the trees fall they can destroy 
other animals' homes and other animals' lives. I wanted 
to let you know because I care about endangered an- 
imals. I hope you care too and will do something about 
it. 

Other examples of animals that are endangered 
or extinct are the buffalo, passenger pigeon, mule deer, 
seal, and of course the bald eagle. 

We have done a lot to prevent extinction but some- 
times we are too late. Some of the things we have dono 
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are we made laws to prevent hunting these animals, 
we have made sanctuaries and planted trees. We have 
also stopped the use of DDT. We have done a lot but 
you can help by planting trees and be more careful 
about forest fires. 

We want to save the bald eagle because it is our 
national symbol and it represents our freedom. Also it 
can help us by killing rodents and snakes. 

Thank you 



In the next example, students wrote letters to the 
editor of their local newspaper in response to an article 
about a general social issue that might affect them in 
the future. Alice Feeney, an eighth grade English teacher 
in Naperville, Illinois, brought an article in the January 
4, 1985, issue of the Naperville Sun entitled "Employers 
Place Too Much Emphasis on Grades" to students' 
attention. 21 The class was doing a unit on business 
letters, and she wanted them to knew that, among the 
many reasons for writing formal letters, expressing their 
opinions and feelings on current issues in a letter to 
the editor was a very important reason for writing a 
formal letter. 22 She also wanted them to know that they 
had "a right and an obligation" to send such letters. 
After a lengthy discussion of the article, she asked them 
to write their reactions to the editor of "Student Voices," 
a column in the local newspaper for student opinion. 
Students were encouraged to express different points 
of view. The January 23, 1985, issue of the newspaper 
printed letters from students who agreed with the writer 
of the article (Figure 13). 

The February 13, 1985, issue of the newspaper 
(Figure 14) printed letters from several students who 
disagreed with the writer. Almost all of the students' 
letters were thoughtful, informative, and well-argued, 
suggesting the seriousness with which these students 
approached the assignment. 



FIGURE 13 

Letter To The Editor, 
Naperville Sun, January 23, 1985 

Editor's Note. An article in the Friday, Jan. 4, issue of 
the Naperville Sun quoted a Northwestern University 
professor as saying "Shortsighted employers increas- 
ingly are placing too much emphasis on grades when 
they hire young people fo r entry-level jobs, therefore 
overlooking many good applicants." 

Lincoln Junior High eighth graders, students of Al- 
ice Feeney— for the most part — "totally agreed" with 
Professor Victor R. Lindquist's contention, and made 
the following comments on the subject. 

I agree with every single word you state in the 
article. If you are truly an expert as a mechanic and 



your grades are low, the employer and you miss out. 
I hope things change over the years so I don't worry 
about this problem. 

I thank you for printing this superior article. I en- 
courage you to write more on the subject. 

Bill Knierim 

I agree with the person who wrote this well-meaning 
article. As a student, I also feel too much pressure is 
put on us to get good grades. Employers should look 
at our extra efforts in school, such as stue'ent govern- 
ment, which takes a lot of responsibly. 

I am glad you printed the article, and I hope em- 
ployers will think before they turn someone down. 

Jennifer Holmes 

I agree with the article on what it said. I believe 
that employers should give them a chance at the job 
because grades aren't everything. If grades were so 
important than only people with good grades would get 
hired and that means more unemployment for all. 

I think this was a good article to print. I wish that 
more employers will give kids a chance before they 
look closely at their grades. 

Tera Noble 

I agree totally with your article. Employers shouldn't 
just look at grades, but their extracurricular activities. I 
think grades are just a way to see how well you take 
a test. Some people are just bad test takers because 
they freeze up. I understand some people work hard 
for their good grades, but so do some people with bad 
test results. Grades do not measure motivation or de- 
termination. 

Thank you for writing such a good article. I hope 
employers change their ways on this subject in the 
future. 

Noelle Swenson 

I totally agree with the article, but I would like to 
focus your attention to one paragraph about motivation. 
Lindquist, in my opinion, is absolutely right. Grades do 
not measure motivation. I think involvement in extra- 
curricular activities and how well you work with people 
measures motivation. 

This was a great article and I hope in the future 
employers will be more fair. 

Wynne Rickhaus 



FIGURE 14 

Letter to the Editor, 

Naperville Si/n, February 13, 1985 

Editor's Note. Although a majority of students agreed 
with a Northwestern University professor who was 
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quoted in the Naperville Sun as saying that prospective 
employers overemphasized grades when they consid- 
ered young people for employment, there were a num- 
ber of eighth graders at Lincoln who disagreed. 

I disagree with the expert's opinion on the matter. 
In my opinion, a student with good grades should be 
taken more into consideration for a job th*n an average- 
to-poor student. The fact that a student makes good 
grades does show motivation. A good student generally 
turns out to be a hard worker with much motivation, 
therefore being a good employee. 

Employers should also take into consideration 
whether or not the student participated in extracurri- 
cular activities because this shows commitment. A 
committed employee will try his or her best to work 
hard and will be well motivated. 

! disagree with most of what the expert said, but I 
do hope that employers will take certain other criteria 
into consideration. 

Katie Jones 

I totally and completely disagree with everything 
in this article. The expert, Victor R. Lindquist, says that 
grades don't measure motivation, discipline, social skills 
and interaction. Mr. Lindquist is wrong. People will al- 
ways do what they want to do no matter what. Whether 
it be making excellent grades, making varsity in a sport, 
or even breaking the law, there is something inside 
everyone to do just that, and that is called motivation. 
High grades tell the employer that that person can com- 
municate, have self-discipline and be a self-starter in 
anything that person can do. Mr. Lindquist also said 
that grades measure a person's ability to take tests. 
There are many people in any school who will agree 
that a person can make high marks, but score low on 
tests because of nervousness, apprehension, etc. This 
is the reason why employers are so critical of who they 
hire. 

Ted Bush 

I am not a total A student so it might be kind of 
hard for me to get a job. They should look at extra- 
curricular classes, not at academic classes as much. 

Bob Wershing 

In another example, a student at Thayer Academy 
in Braintree, Massachusetts, decided to write a letter 
to the editor (Figure 15) focusing on the process which 
the school had used to help its students understand all 
the aspects of a complex and highly controversial in- 
ternational issue— the divesting of stock in business 
firms dealing with South Africa. The letter was sent to 
both The Boston Globe and a local newspaper. 23 En- 
couraged by the faculty of her school to send the letter, 
the writer wanted the public id know how much she 
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had benefited from a balanced discussion of the issue 
of divestiture, in contrast to the way in which the issue 
was being approached in many schools and colleges. 
The letter is refreshing, because it is unusual for stu- 
dents to comment thoughtfully on how they think their 
!eachers or schools have helped them to understand 
the complexities of a major issue. Its content may sug- 
gest to other teachers how many highly divisive issues 
may be presented to their students. 



FIGURE 15 

Letter to the Editor, 
Boston Globe, May 26, 1986 

As a Thayer Academy student, I am convinced that 
our approach to the question of divestiture in South 
Africa is more mature and productive than that of many 
colleges and their students. We became aware that the 
question concerned Thayer because of an article in our 
student newspaper, Tiger's Eye. The article discussed 
the pros and cons with genuine concern. 

As a result, a committee of three students, three 
teachers, and three trustees was formed. After discus- 
sing the issue with our headmaster, a special chapel 
program was arranged with two South Africans, experts 
on the question, as speakers. They debated the issue, 
and the committee, acting as a panei, questioned many 
aspects of this complex problem. 

The program raised numerous questions in my 
mind and left me undecided on whether companies 
should divest. But, most importantly, it really made me 
think about the whole issue instead of making a rash 
decision. 

Oppression of any race by another is wrong. This 
is a tricky moral decision, because while apartheid is 
wrong, divestment may not be the best solution. I hav- 
en't decided, nor has the committee. When it decides, 
it will make its recommendation to the board of trustees, 
who will make the final decision. 

Discussion is an option for angry students. The 
divestment issue has torn apart the Dartmouth campus 
rather than bringing about concened deliberation. I re- 
alize that Dartmouth's situation is very different— for 
one thing, the amount of money invested is far greater. 
But I think there could have been a better approach to 
take so that students could have come together to voice 
their opinions. 

Susan Dever 
Thayer Academy, '87 

Braintree 



In a final example, we see how students at the 
State University of New York at Plattsburgh are re- 
quired to express what they have learned about recent 
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social and political issues in a piece of argumentative 
writing to public officials or a newspaper. 24 According 
to Professor George Pasti, Jr., the course, entitled The 
World Since 1960, usually has an enrollment of about 
-200. Because of its size, the examinations are primarily 
objective. However to supplement these examinations, 
students are required to write a letter to (1) the editor 
of the New York Times (the class is required to read 
the New York Times for the course), (2) their repre- 
sentative in Congress, and (3) the President. Students 
are instructed to write each letter in three paragraphs: 
in the first, an opinion is to be expressed; in the second, 
evidence from lectures and the Times is to be cited; 
and in the third, there is to be a persuasive conclusion. 
Professor Pasti mails the letters he believes are very 
good. 

Even though the kind of writing illustrated in this 
section usually has no immediately visible political con- 
sequences, it nevertheless has many values. In a prag- 
matic sense, this writing informs its readers that there 
are people in their community, however unknown and 
unseen they may be, to whom these issues very much 
matter. Thus, this writing can be said to have a political 
effect on the reader. In a psychological sense, this 
writing gives the writer an identity as an individual with 
a unique voice in a civic community. It not only serves 
to establish the writer's presence and identity in the 
reader's mind, it also contributes to the development 
of the writer's perception of himself or herself as a 
member of a civic community. Th\. holds as well for 
letters to legislators or editors about proposed laws, 
political decisions and problems the writer has identi- 
fied. Thus, the writing that students may do about social 
or political issues, whether or not they are related di- 
rectly to specific legislative or administrative decisions, 
has unmeasurable but profound civic value, however 
subtle it may be. Explicitly, of course, students will, or 
should, iearn from doing this kind of writing that the 
views of ordinary citizens on public issues do matter in 
a democracy. They may discover that an emotionally 
strong but thoughtful expression of their ideas about 
an identified issue, or one they have discovered, can 
provide useful information to others, if not persuade 
them to a particular point of view. 
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CHAPTER 4 

CREATING CONTEXTS AND PURPOSES FOR CIVIC 
WRITING IN THE CLASSROOM: OTHER KINDS OF CIVIC WRITING 



Most teachers seem to think of civic discourse as 
primarily persuasive discourse of one kind or another. 
This view was embodied in the traditional teaching of 
rhetoric, which dealt with public oratory for civic pur- 
poses, and it continues to influence our conception of 
the nature of civic discourse. Yet, there are other pur- 
poses for civic writing that are much less hortatory, 
even non-hortatory, in nature. They reflect the third 
theory discussed in Chapter 1 and stress a collabo- 
rative mode of civic participation. A collaborative mode 
means working in a cooperative way with public officials 
or fellow citizens, usually towards shared civic goals. 
This mode contrasts with advocating a particular course 
of action or point of view representing a special interest 
that may be opposed by some public officials or par- 
ticular groups of citizens. In general, a collaborative 
mode reflects a spirit of concern for others. This chapter 
includes discussion and examples of purposes for civic 
writing that are motivated by a spirit of collaboration. 
These purposes for writing often pertain to local gov- 
ernment; because local government is more accessible 
to students than state or national government, and pro- 
vides more opportunities for direct involvement than 
the others do. 

To Provide Information. Teachers may ask their stu- 
dents to provide useful nformation to local officials or 
citizens by undertaking research projects on a matter 
that might be of interest or concern to them. In the 
following example, a junior high school teacher, as part 
of a course on American government in public schools 
in Sturbndge, Massachusetts, had a ninth-grade class 
of academically low students collect information over 
the course of the school year about the local effects of 
acid rain. 1 The purpose of the project was solely infor- 
mation-sharing; students were to present the infor- 
mation at the end of the year to the boards of selectmen 
of the communities the school serves. Deborah Mc- 
Kinstry was able to arouse her students' i iteres* i ar.'d 
rain, a subject she was personally interesred in. Oi- 
cause many of them fish in local streams and work in 
local apple orchards. Articles or information on the acid 
content of lakes and streams in Worcester County had 
already appeared in local newspapers, suggesting pos- 
sible problems with the supply of fish in these lakes 
and streams. Students undertook the gathering of as 
much information as they could. They wrote letters to 
the Library of Congress, their congressional and state 
representatives, the Audobon Society, and power com- 
panies, as well as other sources of information. They 
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talked to local fishermen about the trout count and to 
local apple orchard owners to see if production had 
declined. They also made a trip to the Quabbin Res- 
ervoir, a major state reservoir, and spoke to public of- 
ficials there about the acid content of the reservoir. With 
litmus paper supplied by a science teacher in the school, 
they then tested some small lakes and streams in their 
local communities for its acid content, comparing the 
results of these tests with results obtained from tests 
on other substances like vinegar. The culmination of 
the project was a graphic display summarizing and syn- 
thesizing all the information they found. 2 Mrs. McKinstry 
noted that her students willingly wrote letters to gather 
information, even when they knew they were duplicat- 
ing each other's requests, because they so much wanted 
to receive a response of their own. 

In an even more extensive project that was part 
of a college course, a teacher had his students do 
intensive research in their local community as their ma- 
jor writing assignment in the course. According lo his 
description of the project in a professional journal, 3 Ri- 
chard Bullock assigned his students in three business 
writing courses a feasibility study: they were to deter- 
mine through whatever research they needed to do how 
to turn Athens, Ohio, into an art-centered showplace 
to help revitalize the area's economy. Their work, the 
instructor promised, would be presented to appropriate 
public officials. The students had to coordinate their 
activities, but each was responsible for an individual 
component of the study, in the course of the project, 
the students learned, among other things, how to con- 
duct an interview and where to look for certain types 
of information. They also learned how many institutions 
or agencies would need to be involved in implementing 
a major civic project. Bullock reports that he ended up 
with sixty different and interesting final reports, which 
were presented to the city and county legislative and 
planning offices. 

In the following example, students did research for 
a local organization in cooperation with a teacher in the 
school. Two ninth-grade high school students re- 
searched and wrote up a twenty-five year profile of the 
Brookline Board of Selectmen for a study of the ex- 
ecutive branch of local government undertaken by the 
League of Women Voters of Brookline. Their research 
was supervised by a member of the social studies de- 
partment at the high school and the chairperson of the 
study committee for the League. Although the students 
received payment for their work from the League (and 
thus the work was not unpaid voluntary i ^search), their 
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report was included in a presentation of the information 
to interested citizens in the community. One of the stu- 
dents wrote the following evaluation of the usefulness 
of the project to her: 4 

The project gave me more background on how 
to organize a research project. This skill will be very 
helpful to me in future assignments. 

A very interesting part of the research we did 
was looking through back issues of the Brookline 
Chronicle Citizen. I learned a lot about Brookiine's 
history in a way far more interesting than reading 
a textbook. From looking at the newspapers, I 
learned about the different campaign styles people 
use. I noticed that the winners all shared a common 
tactic in their campaigns They all projected a lot 
of confidence and they nad the community work to 
qualify them for the job of selectman. 

While looking for liquor licenses in the Se- 
lectmen's minutes books, I learned the different 
types of liquor licenses available. From the minutes 
I also learned about how the town is organized and 
the way ordinances are passed. . . . 

As this evaluation suggests, and as Richard Bullock 
suggested, students usually learn far more than one 
can anticipate from such projects. They also learn 
sources for information that they might otherwise never 
know about. 

More students should have opportunities to inves- 
tigate community needs or concerns and to synthesize 
and present their information to public officials. Stu- 
dents may gain much useful knowledge about their 
community through their research, especially if they 
participate in a coordinated group project. A class proj- 
ect may lend itself to more productive work by the stu- 
dents (and easier management by the teacher) than a 
large number of completely unrelated individual proj- 
ects do. 

Topics for class research projects might come from 
local community organizations like the Chamber of 
Commerce, local histo ical societies, local environ- 
mental groups, local Leagues of Women Voters, etc., 
or they might come from local officials. As Richard Bui 
lock suggested, many public officials might even wel- 
come research by highly capable students on ideas 
these officials would like to explore but have no funds 
to investigate. Topics may also come from the teacher's 
interests, as the topic of acid rain did, if student interests 
legitimately match teacher interests. These projects 
might be undertaken as interdisciplinary projects if they 
have strong scientific or historical components. 

Class research projects might also provide useful 
information to voting residents of a community. The 
kind of voter's guido published by a local League of 
Women Voters might be done in part by high school 
students in cooperation with a local League oi Women 
Voters. Students could gather all the necessary infor- 
mation from each candidate for major local offices by 
means of interviews at the school. In communities where 



no voter's guide is prepared for all households or res- 
idents, an informational sheet prepared and distributed 
by high school students to pare nts and neighbors could 
be a well-appreciated service. By helping to prepare a 
voter's guide, students might learn a great deal not only 
about potential and actual local officials but also about 
local offices themselves — the services they provide and 
whether they depend on citizen volunteers. 

Another way student could learn much about local 
issues and provide useful information to their com- 
munities is by attending one or two meetings of their 
local citizen boards or advisory committees and writing 
summaries of what happened. (Many chapters of the 
League of Women Voters have Observer Corps that 
do exactly this, and their summaries are published in 
their monthly newsletter to members,) Students could 
go in pairs and be assignnd to cover the meeting of a 
particular board, commission, or committee. Their sum- 
maries could be compared and discussed in class, and 
the best one might be chosen to appear in the school 
newspaper, or in a column for student reporters in the 
local newspaper. (Few local newspapers have enough 
reporters to cover all the meetings that occur each week 
in a community.) How students perceive the work their 
local citizen groups do would be as informative to adults 
in their communities as it would be to the students 
themselves. Moreover, students would be able to learn 
about the nature and the problems of self-government 
in a direct, concrete way. 

One class of senior high school students could also 
be responsible for conducting a voter registration drive 
in their school each year. Students could write letters 
notifying other seniors about how to register for voting. 
As students reach their eighteenth birthdays, follow-up 
or reminder letters could also be sent. This particular 
civic project is an important one for a high school to 
consider, as students need to accept the responsibility 
for registering to vote. 

!n sum, teachers can stimulate a great deal of civic 
writing by developing projects in which students provide 
useful information on civic matters to their peers as well 
as to their public officials or other residents of the local 
communities. In addition to acquiring specific knowl- 
edge about their communities and about the dynamics 
of self-government, students might also learn how in- 
formation is needed in making judgments about political 
candidates or public policies. 

To Evaluate a Public Program or Activity. Students 
may also write an evaluation, for an appropriate official, 
of an educational program oractivity in which they have 
participated. As the following examples suggest, stu- 
dents can Make judgments about tneir experiences be- 
ginning in the elementary grades. Shirley Brusco, a 
first-grade teacher in the public schools of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, has, tor 25 years, asked her students to 
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write an evaluation of the first-grade program after she 
gives out report cards on the last day of school. 5 She 
asks them to tell her what iey liked and did not like 
about first grade. She urgeo them to be honest and not 
worry about her feelings, because the information will 
help her to improve her teaching. Figure 16 shows 
evaluations she received in June, 1986. 



FIGURE 16 
Letters To a Grade One Teacher 

June 5, 1986 

Dear Miss Brusco, 

I do like some of the papers. But some times you 
give us too much work. But you are the nicest teacher. 



June 5, 1986 

Dear Miss Brusco, 

I think SRA is too hard. You should leave out Extra 
Credit. It is fun. Math is fun too; Phonics is not very 
much fun. I like spelling a \iK\e. 



Following a visit to the Fraunces Tavern Museum 
in New York City, the students in a grade four class in 
the New York City Public Schools were asked to write 
letters evaluating their experience as well as thanking 
the museum officials for the tour of the museum. Stu- 
dents were urged to indicate what they found most 
interesting and to suggest what might have made their 
visit better. For their efforts, they received the letter 
shown in Figure 17. 6 As Dale Zaklad, the education 
program coordinator, points out in her letter, it was the 
first time she had ever received an evaluation of her 
program from students who had visited the museum. 
It is worth noting that a simple thank-you note from the 
children would probably not have elicited a reply at all, 
not to mention such a lengthy one. 



FIGURE 17 

December 22, 1982 

Class 4-301 
P.S. 6 

45 East 81st Street 

New York, New York, 1 0028 

Dear Class 4-301 : 

Thank you so much for your letters. We do receive 
many thank-you notes from other children who visit our 



Museum, but this is the first time I can remember re- 
ceiving evaluations of our program. 

I am pleased that you enjoyed our Tavern exhi- 
bition, and sad that you felt so unhappy because you 
missed seeing George Washington's hair and tooth. I 
wanted to write to you all, to explain something about 
museums, which might lessen your disappointment over 
missing out on the George Washington mementos. As 
you saw when you visited our site, we have a great 
many paintings, prints and objects to show to the public, 
and very little space in which to display them. There- 
fore, we change the objects which are in our cases, 
every so often, and we change the exhibitions in our 
main galleries once, or even twice each school year. 

This year, as you know, we are focusing on Tavern 
Life in Colonial America. Because we wanted to fill our 
exhibition cases with prints, paintings and objects which 
are related to this theme, we had to put away many 
other things which had been on display in years past. 
Last year we centered our education programs around 
George Washington, since it was the 250th anniversary 
of his birth. Therefore, our exhibition cases were filled 
with his letters, prints and paintings which related to 
his life, and objects such as his hair and a piece of his 
tooth. 

I hope you will return to our museum in the future. 
Perhaps you can see the objects you missed at another 
time. 

Very truly yours, 
Dale Zaklad 

Education Program Coordinator 
Fraunces Tavern Museum 



In another example, students were asked to eval- 
uate their experiences in a high school Chapter One 
program. 7 Figure 18 shows one student's evaluation. 
This student's evaluation of the meaningfulness of the 
program to her gives worthwhile information to both 
administrators and parents. She clearly appreciates 
small, quiet classes and the individual attention her 
teacher can give her. Ncie that having a student eval- 
uate a program, not a teacher, makes possible mention 
of a feature such as class size. 



FIGURE 18 

Letter On A High School Chapter One Pre gram 

How Chapter One Has Helped Me 
Chapter One has helped me in many ways. Such 
as my teacher has giving [sic] me individual attention. 
In Chapter I, I have been 1oing better work in Chapter 
I. I like Chapter I because my class is very small, so it 
can be easier to work with. My English class has good 
English and Reading books to use. I have better grades, 
than in a regular English class. It has made school more 
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fun* My teacher is funny to be around. The class is 
quiet, so I can consentrate [sic] on my work. That is 
why I know how Chapter I has helped me. 



In a final example, students in a high school grad- 
uating class were asked to write an evaluation of their 
entire educational experience for their school commit- 
tee. This writing assignment occurred in a public school 
in Dedham, Massachusetts in 1985. 8 The students were 
asked, specifically, to comment on the strengths and 
weakness of their educational experiences and to make 
suggestions for improvement. All the letters were sent 
to the school committee and some to the local news- 
paper, which printed several as letters to the editor. 
Figure 1 9 is a copy of the evaluation one student wrote. 
As can be sej>n, this student's (highly positive) evalu- 
ation reveals her entire value system with respect to 
schooling and education. 



FIGURE 19 

Letter To Thp School Committee of Dedham, MA 

To the School Committee: 

It is difficult for a school to extend itself in such a 
way as to fulfill the intellectual needs of every student. 
This is not to be blamed on the system but rather on 
the lack of enthusiasm by many siudents. Homework 
and studying are usually done merely for the purpose 
of achieving good, or at least passing, grades rather 
than for the desire to broaden knowledge and range of 
abilities. Thus, the true purpose of education is only 
partially fulfilled. 

It is my opinion that this problem is due to lenient 
course requirements and homework demands. If stu- 
dents are forced to pursue subjects, take a large num- 
ber of courses and do homework more thoroughly, they 
may someday grow to respect education and realize 
its value, it is the responsibility of those who receive 
the service of education to embrace the opportunity, 
awareness and enlightenment which it exists to pro- 
vide. 

In summary, I would like to say that even when a 
small minority benefits from an education to the extent 
that I did, the school which they can attribute their per- 
sonal success to is one to be highly esteemed. I sin- 
cerely hope that my continued educational experiences 
will be equally enriching. 

Sincerely yours, 



Assignments to write an evaluation of an educa- 
tional program or service may help students become 
aware of their right— and their responsibility — as citi- 
zens to provide public (or private) officials and lay cit- 



izens with useful information about the quality of the 
services and programs these officials and citizens are 
providing. In return, students' perceptions and judg- 
ments of what others have or have not tried to do for 
them offer these officials and citizens useful insights 
into the inner workings of these programs and services. 
In particular, having graduating students write, for their 
school committee, an evaluation of the education they 
have received may cause them to reflect upon a num- 
ber of important aspects of their school experiences; 
their courses, their teachers, their educational and ca- 
reer goals, and their achievement record. It may easily 
make them reflect on their own personal values as well. 
Evaluations can thus be an occasion for a great deal 
of stocktaking. And if some school committee members 
take the time to read through such evaluations care- 
fully, they may gain invaluable information about their 
curriculum programs and the multitude of services and 
extracurricular activities schools ordinarily provide, as 
well as the values and aspirations of the students they 
serve. 

Many students believe that an evaluation is simply 
a catalogue of complaints or negative points. There- 
fore, teachers may need to require their students to 
indicate tho strengths as well as the weaknesses of 
whatever they are evaluating. They might also request 
that students make positive suggestions for their read- 
ers to think about in order to make their students think 
constructively as well as positively. 

As a final point to consider, it may be unethical for 
a teacher or a program director to aSK students to eval- 
uate a program that is in jeopardy or to write in support 
of, or in opposition to, a controversial policy if the teacher 
or director has a personal stake in the program or the 
outcome of the policy. It is not wrong for students who 
wish to do so to write to an appropriate official about 
such a program or issue if the impulse to write and the 
content of what they write is their own, but the teacher 
should not, for obvious reasons, help them with their 
writing. 

To Express Gratitude, Support, or Concern. People 
also write as citizens to give thanks to someone for 
something or to show support or concern for someone 
or something. In the first example, first-grade cnildren 
wrote a thank-you note to a governor for signing into 
law a bill that was very meaningful to them. Barbara 
Merritt, a teacher in a public school in Granby, Mas- 
sachusetts, took advantage of the news about the seat 
belt legislation that Governor Michael Dukakis had just 
signed into laws in early January, 1986 to initiate a 
class discussion of the subjeci that month. 9 Her stu- 
dents suggested writing to the governor about their 
satisfaction with the new law, because they had just 
learned how to write a thank-you note before the De- 
cember vacation. Each child wrote a letter, some of 
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them requesting seat belts on school buses. Figure 20 
shows copies of two children s letters. T.gure 21 shows 
the individualized response the teacher and class re- 
ceived from Governor Dukakis' office. In her cover letter 
to the governor, Ms. Merritt apologized for her students' 
failure to write out the governor's whole name; they did 
know his name, she assured him, but "first grade paper 
is small and printing is large." 



FIGURE 20 
Letters to Governor Dukakis 

Dear Governor, 

We like the law. You should put them on buses 

too. 

Bryan H. Love 



Dear Governor, 

I'm proud of the new law, the seat belt law. Buses 
and trains should have them too. 

Love 

Sarah Bontempo 



In a second example, a second-grade class in a 
public school in St. Paul, Minnesota, at the suggestion 
of one of the students, wrote letters to both President 
Reagan and Colonel Khadafy after the United States 
dropped bombs in April 1986 on Libya's bases for ter- 
rorist activities. 10 The students, who are encouraged 
by their teacher, Jill Swanson, to write regularly to peo- 
ple in the news both for writing practice and as civics 
lessons, wrote these letters to ask if there could be 
''solutions other than violence" and to express approval 
or disapproval of what had happened. For their efforts, 
the students received a badly misspelled two-page let- 
ter from Colonel Khadafy violently attacking the Pres- 
ident. The students did not think the letter was "nice," 
and Ms. Swanson used it to discuss "the difference 
between fact and opinion." 

In a third example, elementary school children were 
encouraged to write welcome home letters to citizens 
released from captivity in another country. 11 When the 
Uniied States citizens who had been captured and held 
as hostages in Iran were freed, Ellen Shatz, a teacher 
in the Bronx, New York, had her students watch the 
event on television in her classroom. Their discussion 
afterwards led her students to write cheerful, welcome- 
home letters to the former hostages. One student re- 
ceived a gracious reply from one of them, L. Bruce 
Laingen in the U.S. Department of State, which is re- 
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produced in the article Mrs. Shatz wrote describing her 
writing activities with her students. Mrs. Shatz also had 
her class watch television after the attempted assas- 
sination of President Reagan in March 1981. Their dis- 
cussion of this event led her students to write sympathy 
notes and send get-well wishes to the President. For 
their reward, her students received a thank-you note 
from his office. Mrs. Shatz tells in her article how much 
it meant to her students to make contact with such 
important and faraway figures. 

In another example, elementary school students 
were encouraged to write to President Reagan and 
General Secretary Gorbachev of the Soviet Union about 
their hopes and concerns for the Summit Conference. 12 
Susan Jones, s grade four/five teacher in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, sparked her children's interest in the 
Summit Conference by simply asking the class one 
day, at a time when the newspapers and television were 
filled with stories of the coming meeting, if they knew 
anylhing about the Summit Conference or who Mr. Gor- 
bachev was. Finding that her students knew almost 
nothing about either one, she asked them to gather 
information — by talking to parents or neighbors or by 
looking at newspapers or reference materials. After they 
brought back their information, she had them share it, 
so they could see what had been gathered. Because 
the information was presented in their own words, much 
of it 'n disorganized form, she encouraged them to ask 
questions of each other and decide what else they 
needed to know to clarify vague or contradictory infor- 
mation. After the second round of information gather- 
ing, she made the following assignment: "If you could 
say one thing 10 the leaders of the United States and 
the Soviet Union as they sit down together at the Sum- 
mit Meeting, what would you tell thum?" The students' 
replies were then sent off to the two leaders. To date, 
no replies from the two leaders have been received. 

Expressions of sympathy, joy, gratitude, concern, 
and hope are all part of normal social intercourse. They 
also constitute legitimate purposes for civic writing . This 
kind of civic writing has several values. It helps students 
see that their social bonds go far beyond their own 
neighborhoods and span national boundaries; one wel- 
comes home citizens who have been held hostage be- 
cause they share one's country. !t also shows them 
that the common expressions of feeling that they ex- 
tend regularly to those they know personally can be 
extended just as appropriately to their public officials, 
no matter how lofty their status, and to other citizens 
as well. One may thank a governor or a legislator for 
a helpful law just a? one might thank a teacher or a 
parent for a beneficial rule or decision; one may send 
a president a get-well note after he has been hurt, 
because he is a normal human being as well as the 
elected leader of the country. Finally, this kind of as- 
signment teaches students that the courtesies we ex- 
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FIGURE 21 

THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Executive Department 

STATE HOUSE • BOSTON 02133 



MICHAEL S. DUKAKIS 

GOVERNOR 



January 22, 1986 



Ms. Barbara A. Merritt and Students 
First Grade, Roan 6 
West Street School 
Granby, WV 01033 

Bear Ms. Merritt and class: 

Thank you for writing to me about the new seat belt law. I am 
pleased to know that you think it is a good idea and I hope that you will 
always wear your seat belt when you are riding in cars. 

Some of you mentioned in your letter that you would like to have 
seat belts on your school buses too. I want you to know that I am 
working with your Senators and Representatives to study this idea, just 
as you are studying different subjects at school. It is very important 
for each of us to think about safety for ourselves and for everybody and 
I am happy to know that you like this new law. 

Thank you for writing to me. 



MSD/cab-c 
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press naturally to those we live with, work with, or play 
with may be, and should be, a part of civic life as well. 13 

To Obtain Information. Teachers may also ask stu- 
dents to write letters requesting information from their 
public officials. For example, the offices of their con- 
gressional representatives can give students informa- 
tion about federal programs, government documents, 
trips to Washington, D.C., and the purchase of Amer- 
ican flags. Figures 22 and 23 show letters written by 
elementary and secondary students to Governor Mi- 
chael Dukakis requesting information about the state 
of Massachusetts. 

Writing to a public official for information and re- 
ceiving a reply providing that information may do a great 
deal to enhance students' understanding of their public 
officials as their public servants. Students might then 
learn that they have a right guaranteed by the First 
Amendment to the Constitution to ask vheir public of- 
ficials for help and to receive a response. Practice in 
writing such letters may also help them learn how to 
write coherently and with sufficient information about 
their needs so that their readers can respond ade- 
quately to their requests. As many public officials point 
out, 14 citizens who write for services often fail to provide 
their readers with clear information about what exactly 
they want or what their problem is. Moreover, some 
citizens expect officials to do extensive research for 
them, instead of identifying a topic about which the 
official would be apt to have information. 

From occasional opportunities to write for infor- 
mation, students may also learn to whom to write for 
specific information. Ruth Derfler, a teacher in the So- 
merville Center for Adult Learning Experiences, com- 
mented that most adults do not know to whom they 
should write for help or information on any occasion. 15 
Thus, teachers should encourage their students to fig- 
ure out to whom to write when information is needed 
for a class project or activity. Exercises that pose a 
variety of problem situations and ask students to try to 
find in a telephone directory the appropriate local or 
state agency or department for dealing with the problem 
may be useful. 16 

Students may also learn how to address appro- 
priately the official to whom they are writing. In the 
letters in Figures 22 and 23, the student writers have 
used the full name and address of the governor for the 
inside address and the greeting, but in the letter by the 
fifth-grade student the governor was addressed inap- 
propriately. Students who wish to find out what a public 
official's name is may easily obtain the information form 
the latest edition of the World Almanac or a book en- 
titled State Elective Officials and the Legislatures. 

The letters were considered as model letters by 
the Director of the Governor's Correspondence Office 
because the writers explain clearly who they are, why 



they are writing, exactly what information they want, 
and what return address to use. 17 They also request 
appropriate or reasonable information from the gov- 
ernor and thank him in advance. (In addition, they used 
appropriate stationery and both wrote and printed their 
signatures.) 

Concluding Remarks. As the examples in this chapter 
and in Chapter 3 suggest, teachers at all educational 
levels may help their students to engage as writers in 
the civic process for a number of different civic or po- 
litical purposes. They may encourage their students to 
propose a law or to support or oppose an existing law 
or decision. They may ask them to identify civic prob- 
lems and propose solutions to these problems or offer 
their views on current social or political issues that are 
unrelated to legislative activity. They may also ask their 
students to gather and present information that would 
be useful to others in their community, to evaluate edu- 
cational programs and services from which they have 
benefited, to express their feelings about political events 
to their public officials or other citizens, or to ask for 
information or help from \\ r\( public officials. All these 
are civic or political purposes for which adults frequently 
write as well. 

If teachers can provide students with occasional 
opportunities to write for these civic or political pur- 
poses, they may achieve several worthy ends. First, 
their students will better understand the pragmatic in- 
tent of this kind of writing; unlike academic or literary 
writing, it is designed to be of specific use to the 
reader(s), whether it urges action on a matter or offers 
information. Intellectually, their students will also gain 
much concrete civic or political knowledge. By writingto 
a state representative or governor about a piece of 
legislation, students will learn that they have a state 
representative or a governor. They will also learn who 
that representative or governor is, where he or she is 
located, what at least one piece of legislation is, and 
something about how that legislation gets passed or 
defeated. And because this writing it a real part of the 
civic process— the activities citizens engage in to arrive 
at political decisions— it will give them meaningful civic 
experience. 

However, the effect civic writing has on the stu- 
dents' perceptions of themselves as writers and as cit- 
izens may be its most significant value. A sense of civic 
worth may develop through their reactions to responses 
from their readers. What does it mean to see one's 
ideas published in a local newspaper or to receive a 
response to one's own writing from the President of the 
United States, a governor of a state, a mayor or board 
of selectmen, or a national or state senator or repre- 
sentative, as well as from other officials or citizens? 
For example, we can only imagine how a nine-year- 
old child might feel as a writer and as a citizen after 
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FIGURE 22 



Chattanooga, Tennessee 37U21 
February 5, 1985 




Governor Michael S. Dukakis 
Statehouse 

Boston, Massachusettes 02133 

Dear Governor Dukakis, 

I am a fifth grade student at The in Chattanooga, 

Tennessee. Hy Social Studies class is studying the United States 
of America. I have chosen to concentrate my studies on the state 
of Massachusettes. Could you please send me any information on 
the state's history, prominent citizens, seal, bird, flower, or 
any other pertinent facts which would be interesting to my fellow 
students. 

I will be assembling the information in booklet form with a 
poster showing a drawing of your state, pointing out the major 
cities and waterways. These will be displayed for my classmates 
and any visitors to look at and study in their free time. Also, 
I will be making a written report for my teacher. 

Thanlw you so much for any assistance you are able to give me. 

Sincerely, 



P.S. My mother thought you were great on "Saint Elsewhere. 11 
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FIGURE 23 
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receiving a thoughtful letter, such as the one in Figure 
24 from State Senator Richard Krau rie responsed 
to a questions about whether he could go in the army 
or be a policeman. 18 

In general, a meaningful response to the content 
of one's writing is the writer's supreme reward. It flatters 
and serves as a powerful spur for motivating other acts 
of writing. If teachers can occasionally place the act of 
writing within a civic context so that students receive 
responses from those who have been elected or ap- 
pointed to govern them, they may help their students 
gain a strong sense not only of the power that writing 
gives the writer but also of their own citizenship. 
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FIGURE 24 




SEN RICHARD A KRAUS 

FOURTH MIDDLESEX 
DISTRICT 
ARLINGTON WINCHESTER 
LEXINGTON WOBURN 

Home phone 648-02 io 



MASSACHUSETTS SENATE 

ROOM 5 1 1 
STATE HOUSE. BOSTON 02133 
TEL 722.1432 



COMMITTEES 
COUNTIES 

FEOEtfAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
HUMAN SERVICES AND 

Eloerlv affairs 
Taxation 
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CHAPTER 5 

WRITING IN CIVIC COMMUNITIES IN THE SCHOOL 



Studerts can engage in many worthwhile civic writ- 
ing activities reflecting both adversarial and collabo- 
rative modes of participation by taking pa,1 in civic 
communities based within the school. These commu- 
nities may be imaginary or real. Whether or not they 
are real, the writing activities that students do for these 
in-school communities may help thm to learn a great 
deal about the dynamics and specifics of writing by 
adults in civic communities outside the school. More- 
over, some of the writing that students do in these 
school-based communities may be directed to public 
officials or other citizens in adult communities where 
the schools are located. 

Simulated Civic Communities in the School. A re- 
markable example of a scnool-based model community 
is Betterburg, which was planned, organized, and main- 
tained for the school year by grado two students in 
Haslett, Michigan, under the direction of their teacher, 
Joyce Frank. The children did an extraordinary amount 
of civic writing, both real and simulated. They first had 
to obtain information fiom public officials and other peo- 
ple in their local community on how to plan their model 
community. Gathering this information necessitated a 
great deal of letter writing. They then discove ed that 
a great deal of other writing was also necessary for 
running their model community: record-keeping, voter 
registration lists, campaign speeches, and law-making. 
Teachers interested in developing an in-class imagi- 
nary ccmmunity should read the details about Better- 
burg. 1 

The following example shows how a teacher im- 
provised a brief simulated political activity and helped 
her students transform an imaginary political document 
into a genuine piece of advocacy writing. In response 
to queries by her seventh-grade students about what 
a political platform is, just before the national elections 
in the fall of 1984, Kathleen Callanan, a social studies 
teacher in the Plymouth, Massachusetts, undertook c 
five-day project. 2 First, she asked students to brain- 
storm issues of political importance. They mentioned 
such issues as arms control, air pollution, and capital 
punishment. Students were then asked to state their 
own area of interest, and small committees were formed 
to write a "plank" about each issue. Each plank de- 
veloped by a committee was duplicated so that each 
student in the class had a copy. The class then met as 
a whole, with one student acting as chairperson. Each 
plank was discussed and changes were suggested and 
voted on. Planks approved by majority vote were in- 
cluded in the final platform, which was typed, dupli- 
cated, and distributed to all members of the class. The 



students voted to name their party "Callanan's Con- 
gress." 

Mrs. Callanan then decided to use the students' 
writing for civic purposes outside the classroom and 
suggested that they send copies of their platform to 
their representatives. Each student was asked to write 
a cover letter to accompany the platform. A committee 
was formed to select the five best letters. The five let- 
ters were then read to the class, which selected the 
best one by majority vote. The studenis sent copies of 
the cover letter and the platform to their representatives 
in the state legislature, Representative in Congress, 
and U.S. Senators (see Figure 25 for a copy of the 
students' cover letter and their platform). Figure 26 
shows a copy of the individualized letter Mrs. Callanan 
received from Congressional Representative Gerry 
Studds, the first representative to reply. Taking advan- 
tage of the word processors now available to congres- 
sional representatives in Washington, D.C., 
Representative Studds sent a copy of another individ- 
i ahzed letter to each child in the class (Figure 27). 



FIGURE 25 
Platform of Callanan's Congress, 1984 

Dear 

Our platform was written to help you understand 
what the kids in Ms. Callanan's seventh grade class 
think about each topic. We named our party "Callanan's 
Congress." 

Some of the topics on our platrorm are gun control, 
nuclear arms, education, E.R.A., crime and capital pun- 
ishment 

We hope you take into consideration our views on 
these topics and our ideas for legislation. 

Thank you, 

The Platform 

Environment 

We feel we should: 
Enforce laws on saving animals. 
Make funds for endangered species. 
Preserve trees, landmarks, wildlife, and national parks. 
Help cut down on air, land, and water pollution. 
More controls on nuclear plants to protect the environ- 
ment. 

Fund animal research for animal population control, 

diseases, and abuse. 

Make funds available to study acid rain. 
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Foreign Policy 

We should make serious attempts to become allies with 
other countries so wars will be prevented. 
A limited amount of immigrants should be allowed to 
enter the country only if they have a supporting family 
in the United States and/or a stable job. 

Education 

Better and more schools shou'd be built because some 
present schools are becoming old, run-down, and also 
overcrowded. 

Better school budget is needed to buy supplies for school 
such as new books (old books are torn, worn out, and 
in bad condition), computers (to increase education). 
No prayer in public schools should be allowed because 
of religious differences. 

Pay should be increased for teachers to encourage 
more people to enter the profession. 

Gun Control 

These should be required by law: 

Age limit 20 and above. 

One month waiting period for evaluation of applicant 
for a gun. 

Mandatory classes on the care and usage of your gun. 
Crime 

Robbery— more patrols in problem areas. 

Drunk driving— more road blocks on weekends and 

holidays. 

Dnnking age limit— 20 

Rape and muggings— walking patrols in parks and des- 
olate areas. 

Nuclear Arms 

Have a nuclear verifiable freeze ban with Russia and 
dismantle all the nuclear weapons. 

Capital Punishment 

We are for capital punishment because people who 
purposely commit murder are to receive capitol pun- 
ishment. 

Exceptions for self-defense and insanity (used only 
once). 

The insane shall get psychological help. 
Homeless 

Every state should have a government funded home 

with cots, food, shelter, and medical treatment available 

^necessities) for the homeless for a specific period of 

time while receiving job training. 

There should be volunteer medical workers. 

The government should make people more aware of 

all t^e homeless people. 

Unemployment 

Loans should be easier to gel for the people of low 
income to start a business. 



Larger companies should have training programs for 
inexperienced applicants. 

The state should make efforts to fill existing jobs for 
people without a lot of opportunities. 

ERA 

All jobs should be available to everyone regardless of 
race or sex. 

Apartment buildings shouldn't be limited to one type of 
people. 

If handicapped people are capable of a certain job, they 
shouldn't be discriminated against. 
A commission will be set up tc investigate abuses of 
mentally retarded, handicapped or children in day care 
facilities or hospital setting. 

Teachers might also wish to use prepared curric- 
ulum materials to help their students role-play legis- 
lative hearings, city council meetings, etc. and do the 
writing that these roles require. 3 In Massachusetts, for 
example, the Elections Division of the Office of the 
Secretary J State has prepared three teachmg units 
for students in grades 4 to 8 entitled 'The Election 
Game," "The City Game," and 'The Class Meeting 
Game." 4 The first introduces stuu'ents \o the electoral 
process, the other two to local government. The cur- 
riculum packet for "The City Game" and 'The Town 
Meeting Game" includes sheets for voter registration 
lists, sample nomination papers, and sample press re- 
leases. In the course of using the materials, students 
may have the opportunity to write campaign speeches, 
charters, petitions, by-laws, articles for town warrants, 
and even handbooks of parliamentary rules. According 
to the Press Secretary in the Public Affairs Division, 
hundreds of teachers have requested these materials, 
although there seems to be no evaluation of their use. 5 
Teachers in other states might wish to contact the office 
of their own Secretary of State or State Department of 
Education to find out what materials are available for 
their own communities or state. 6 

Real Civic Communities in the School. Students may 
participate as writers in real self-governance within the 
school. They may write letters to the editor of their 
student newspaper about issues that affect the school. 
They may also take part as writers in student council 
activities. For example, students <vho participate in the 
Brookhne High School Town Meeting (its student coun- 
cil) write aqendas, minutes, proposals, motions, and 
nominating and campaign speeches. One student also 
wrote a compilation of its regulations and its legislation. 7 
See Figure 28 for a copy of the introduction that the 
student wrote for this compilation. The student points 
out that this document is not a formal written consti- 
tution. 
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Dear Ms. Callanan: 

Thank you for writing recently to outline the policy 
platforms of "Callanan 1 s Congress." 

It is clear from the breadth and depth of the platform 
positions that you spent a great deal of time discussing 
important public policy issues with your social studies 
class. I wanted, first of all, to thank you for taking the 
time to bring the students 1 views to my attention — and, 
secondly, to let you know that I will reply individually 
to each member of your class who signed the platform. 

Once again, I appreciate your interest inJtoriting, and will 
look forward to hearing from you again s^pn. 

With kind regards. 



Ms. Kathy Callanan 
Nathaniel Morton School 
Room 302 
Lincoln Street 
Plymouth, MA 02 36Q 
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Dear Miss Moylan: 

Just a short note to thank you for helping to prepare the 
platform of "Callanan's Congress. 1 ' 

As you know, Ms. Callanan has forwarded to me a copy of 
the positions you and your fellow students included in the 
platform. I am very impressed with how many domestic and 
foreign policies issues your class has discussed, and can 
tell you that I share your views on nuclear proliferation, 
education, unemployment, crime f civil rights, homelessness, 
and the environment. You can count on my continued efforts 
in these regards during the 99th Congress. Please feel free 
to let me know if I can provide any further information or 
assistance on any specific questions you may have. 

Once again, I appreciate your taking the time to contact me, 
and will certainly look forward to^hearina from you again 
soon. / « 

/ A 1 

With kind regards. / /I \l 



Csr/y E. Studds 

Miss Christel Moylan I 
Nathaniel Morton School I 
Room 302 
Lincoln Street 
Plymouth, MA 02360 
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FIGURE 28 

THE HIGH SCHOOL 
115 Greenough Street 
Brookline, Massachusetts 02146 

TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

The following pages contain all the proposals which 
Brookline High School Town Meeting has passed since 
its inception. Everything included has completed the 
necessary process, which means that it has been ap- 
proved by the Brookline High School Headmaster, Dr. 
Robert B. McCarthy. 

The pieces are compiled according to two cate- 
gories. The first group contains all the regulations con- 
cerning the running of Town Meeting. The second is 
all the school wide legislation. 

There is no other constitution or such document. 
Town Meeting was established by the acceptance of 
the proposal entitled "Implementation of the Town 
Meeting Form of Government at Brookline High School" 
in the spring of 1981. 

By adding to the existing regulations concerning 
the running of Town Meeting and to the school wide 
legislation, Town Meeting will continue to define itself 
and its role in the lives of the Brookline High School 
community. That is the democratic process for which 
Town Meeting was started. 

Myhal Springer 
Class of 1983 

Authorized by: 

Catherine Colglazier 
Town Manager 



Viiginia Franklin, whose long-term civic project with 
her high school students on voting in primary elections 
v» ,s described in Chapter 3, also engaged in many 
o*hers during her teaching career. Some involved stu- 
dent council activities, including the writing of a con- 
stitution and a bill of rights for the student body. Figure 
29 shows a copy of the formal written constitution her 
students wrote for the student body of San Rafael High 
School. 

FIGURE 29 

T he Constitution of the Student Body 
of San Rafael High School 

Article I 

Section J— The Student Body of San Rafael High School 
shall be composed of all enrolled students of San Rafael High 
School, each of whom shall be eligible to vote in student body 
elections.Secf/on 2— The San Rafael City Schooh Board of 
Education and the San Rafael High School Administration 
shall have sovereignty over all decisions made by the San 
Rafael High School Student Council. 



Article II 

Section 7— The San Rafael High School Student Cabinet 
shall have jurisdiction over special activities, Group Charters, 
Election Code, Spirit Code, and all responsibilities of the in- 
dividual offices. Charters shall be approved only during the 
first four weeks of the first semester, and the first two weeks 
of the seconc 4 semester. 

Section 2— The Cabinet shall consist of: President, Vice- 
president, Director of Elections, Director of Spirit, one Pres- 
ident from each of the four (4) classes, four (4) Represen- 
tatives-at-!arge, and a Representative to the San Rafael Board 
of Education. 

Section 3— The following Cabinet members shall be elected 
by direct vote of the student body: President, Vice-president, 
Treasurer, Secretary, Director of Publicity, Director of Elec- 
tions, Director of Spirit, four (4) Representatives-at-large, and 
Representative to the San Rafael Board of Education. The 
Class Presidents shall be elected by direct vote of their re- 
spective classes. The elections shall be held during the first 
two (2) weeks of May, except for the office of Freshman Class 
President, which shall be held during the third and fourth 
weeks of September. All elections shall be run in accordance 
with the Election Code. The term of office for all officers, 
except for the Freshman Class President, shall commence 
at the beginning of t! ( e first semester following their election 
the previous May. The term of office for the Freshman Class 
President shall commence as soon as he/she is elected. 
Section 4 — The responsibilities of the officers of the Cabinet 
shall consist of the following: 

President shall preside over all Cabinet and Student Council 
meetings. He/She shall be the ceremonial and the adminis- 
trative head of the Cabinet and of the Student Council, and 
shall be responsible for the coordination of all Student Council 
functions. 

Vice President shall be responsible for all special Student 
Council activities and shall supervise all actions required by 
school regulations for Student Council sponsored dances, 
shows, assemblies, and programs. In the even that the Pres- 
ident is unable to fulfill any of his/her duties, the Vice-presi- 
dent shall assume these duties. 

Treasurer shall be the student bookkeeper of student body 
finances, and shall be responsible for the annual budget. 
Secretary shall be responsible for taking minutes ai all Cab- 
inet and Student Council meetings, and shall be responsible 
for the organization and safe-keeping of Group Charters, rec- 
ords, correspondence, and the calendar of events. 
Director of Publicity shall be the Student Council's public 
communications and relations representative within the scnool 
and the community. 

Director of Elections shall organize and supervise all student 
body elections according to the Election Code 
Director of Spirit shall organize ano supervise all rallies, and 
shall coordinate the Rally/Marching Band with the spirit lead- 
ers. He/She shall be responsible for organizing and super- 
vising the selection of spirit leaders according to the Spirit 
Code. He/She shall be responsible for the publicity of spirit 
activities. He/She shall be the official student body repre- 
sentative to the San Rafael High School Boosters Club 
Class Presidents shall be responsible for all fundraising and 
activities of their respective classes. They shall represent 
their classes to the Student Council. 
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Repre$entative$-at-large shall perform duties assigned to 
them by the President. They shali represent the student body 
to the Student Council. 

Representative to the Board of Education shall be the official 
liaison between the student body of San Rafael High School 
and the San Rafael Board of Education : ie/She shall attend 
the Board of Education meetings. He/She shall work closely 
with the San Rafael High School Student Lobby. 
Section 5— -The Cabinet meetings shall be held at least once 
a week, according to the schedule and parliamentary pro- 
cedures set by the President and approved by the Cabinet 
at the beginning of their term. In order to conduct official 
business there shall be at least two-thirds (2/3) of the Cabinet 
members present. Each Cabinet member shall be entitled to 
one (1) vote. 

Article III 

Section 7— The Student Council of San Rafael High School 
shall be the lawmaking body, shall approve the budget, and 
shall be responsible for the revision of the San Rafael High 
School Student Body Constitution. 
Section 2— The Student Council shall be a legislative body 
composed of the Cabinet and one representative from each 
of the chartered groups. 

Section 3— Group Representatives shall be selected no later 
than the frst six (6) weeks of the first semester, and the first 
four (4) weeks of the second semester. They shall be selected 
according to the procedures specified in their respective group 
charters. No Group Representative shall be a member of the 
Student Council in any other capacity. 
Section 4 — Group Representatives shall be the official liai- 
sons between the Student Council and their respective groups. 
Section 5— Student Council meetings shall be held at least 
twice a month according to the schedule and parliamentary 
procedures set by the President and approved by the Student 
Council at their first meeting which shall be held during the 
seventh week of the first semester. In order to conduct official 
business, there shall be at least two-thirds (2/3) of the Cabinet 
members present, and two-thirds (2/3) of the Group Repre- 
sentatives present. Each Cabinet member shall be entitled 
to one (1) vote. Each Group Representative shall be entitled 
to a vote equal to the number one (1) less than the number 
of members of the Cabinet divided by the number of Group 
Representatives in office, and shall be determined by the 
number of Group Representatives in office at the beginning 
of each term. 

Article IV 

Section 7— The student body of San Rafael High School shall 
have the right to nullify any policy or decision of the Student 
Council. To this end, any student of the Student Body of San 
Rafael High School shall present to the Student Council a 
petition containing signatures numbering twenty percent (20%) 
of the stur^nt body. This petition shall demand a general 
election concerning the issue being appealed. The election 
shall be held within ten (10) school days of the formal pres- 
entation of the petition. A nullification of a Student Council 
decision shall require a majority of fifty per cent plus one 
(50% + 1) of the votes cast. 

Section 2— The Student Body of San Rafael High School shall 
have the right to impeach any officer of the Cabinet, excluding 



the Class Presidents. Grounds for impeachment shall only 
include failure to comply with Article II, Section 4, regarding 
the specifications of the relevant office. To this end, any stu- 
dent of the student body shall present to the St'ident Council 
a petition containing signatures numbering twenty-five per- 
cent (25%) of the student body. This petition shall demand 
a general election concerning the impeachment of the officer 
in question. The election shall be held within ten (10) school 
days of the formal presentation of the petition. An impeach- 
ment by the student body shall require a two-thirds (2/3) 
majority of the votes cast. Individual classes shall have the 
right to impeach their respective Class Presidents. To this 
end, any student of the respective class shall formally present 
a petition to the Student Council containing signatures num- 
bering twenty-five per cent (25%) of the respective class 
members. This petition shall demand a class election re- 
garding the impeachment of the respective Class President. 
An impeachment of a Class President shall require a two- 
thirds (2/3) majority of the votes cast. 

Article V 

Section 7— This Constitution shall be amended if the amend- 
ment is favored by two-thirds (2/3) of the Student Council. 
Section 2— The enumeration in this Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny any other rights retained 
by the student body. 

Section 3— This Constitution shall be considered the su- 
preme law of the San Rafael High School Studeit Council. 

Students may do a great deal of varied writing in 
real or simulated civic communities in their schools. 
However, the amount of writing they do in student coun- 
cils depends very much on the kind of responsibilities 
these councils have been allowed to have, how active 
they are, and whether they have a budget to use. Stu- 
dent council activities can be particularly mpaningful if 
they are supported by student fees (their own money) 
so that all students have a financial interest in what 
their student council does. A good part of the motivation 
for citizen participation in adult political life stems from 
citizens' concerns about how their tax revenues are 
spent. This kind of motivation should also be tapped 
for student government. All the values that civic writing 
has for both writer and reader in civic communities 
outside the school inhere in the civic writing students 
may do as part of self-government within the school. 
And as Figure 29 suggests, students may even have 
an opportunity to compose one of the fundamental doc- 
uments that citizens in democratic countries occasion- 
ally need to write. 
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CHAPTER 6 

SUGGESTIONS AND PRECAUTIONS 



This chapter includes general considerations and 
suggestions for making civic writing a soundly con- 
ceived and integral part of the curriculum. Several pre- 
cautions are also presented, which teachers should 
consider when introducing contexts and purposes for 
civic writing into their classrooms. These precautions 
are based on observations and discussion with teach- 
ers and administrators. 

Writing for a Variety of Purposes. All students should 
have opportunities for both advocacy writing and other 
kinds of civic writing during their school years. They 
will also benefit from writing for a wide range of specific 
purposes within each of these broad categories so that 
they come to know the many different ways they can 
participate as writers in the civic process. They may 
write to propose, to oppose, to criticize, to solve a prob- 
lem, to complain, to defend, to inquire, to give thanks, 
to express concern, to correct, to inform, to make judg- 
ments, or to support. 

Students may also write to praise, although this, 
unfortunately, may be the least used purpose for writing 
a letter to a public official. There is almost no one who 
does not appreciate praise; yet, few textbooks or teach- 
ers seem to invite students to write a letter compli- 
menting a public official (or anyone else, for that matter) 
on work well done . Teachers can expand their students' 
conceptions of useful purposes for which citizens can 
write letters by encouraging them to write about some- 
thing other than criticism or complaints. Letter of praise 
about public officials or their employees may have even 
higher-level readers than letters of complaint. For ex- 
ample, Governor Michael Dukakis of Massachusetts 
personally reads all letters of praise about state em- 
ployees that are sent to his office. 1 He cannot person- 
ally read most of the mail he receives, because an 
estimated 600 to 800 letters flow into his office each 
week. But letters of praise are one of the only two 
categories of correspondence he wants to read per- 
sonally. The other category consists of highly inform- 
ative letters containing new ideas on current issues. 

Writing for a Variety of Audiences. Students also 
need opportunities to write to different types of civic or 
political audiences, even if the same general letter form 
is used. Students may write to public officials or rep- 
resentatives at all levels of government and in all de- 
partments of government. For example, in the examples 
offered in Chapters 3, 4, and 5, students wrote to the 
President of the United Sta'^~ (as well as the leaders 
of two other countries), a governor, a mayor, boards 



of selectmen, state and national senators and repre- 
sentatives, and other public officials. Students may also 
write to community civic leaders, labor leaders, busi- 
ness executives, newspaper or magazine editors, radio 
or television news commentators, as well as leaders 
or members of public or private interest groups. They 
may also write to other citizens, neighbors, their family, 
and peers. 

Teachers should note that, unlike other letters, let- 
ters to editors have an anonymous audience, however 
specific that anonymous audience is (for example, 
readers of the Boston Herald). Letters to editors are 
not identical to letters to legislators or to specific public 
or private officials, and in fact are often similar to es- 
says. Writing letters to an identified or identifiable reader, 
familiar or unfamiliar, may remove much of 'he difficulty 
students have in conceptualizing the abstraction la- 
beled "audience," and may be much easier for students 
than writing a letter to an editor. Writing to an anony- 
mjtr, audience is probably the more difficult task. 

Writing as Part of a Group. There is probably no one 
aspect of civic writing more important for fledgling civic 
writers to experience than group writing. The self-con- 
sciousness, anxiety, and reluctance that many begin- 
ning, rr less able, writers feel about writing to others 
can \& considerably diminished by opportunities to share 
in co-authoring a piece of civic writing with their peers. 
Students pool their knowledge and experience, and no 
one student need feel as vulnerable as the solo writer 
may feel. The way in which Nancy Olson's students 
developed their letter to a legislator described in Chap- 
ter 3, is one good example of group writing for civic 
purposes. Kathleen Callanan' 0 project, described in 
Chapter 5, is another example. In her project simulating 
the development of a party platform, students worked 
in small groups to achieve a small "group voice" on 
each plank, and then worked together as a class to 
achieve a larger group voice, a process very similar to 
the one used at the national level. They experienced 
a democratic process in their group participation and 
in the focus of their work. 

As these projects may suggest, there is another 
reason why the experience of co-authoring a piece of 
civic writing is useful, if not essential, for students. The 
blending of many individual voices in a co-authored 
document is often indispensable for group action. As 
James Kinneavy points out in his discussion of the 
writing of the Declaration of Independence, although 
Thomas Jefferson wrote the basic draft, it was revised 
and corrected a total of 1 32 times, first by a committee, 
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and then by the Continental Congress; group voice was 
achieved by many compromises on deeply-felt issues, 
one of which was slavery. 2 Group writing may also be 
useful for providing ideas and support to a single del- 
egated author. Civic or political groups have evolved 
various processes for working out the development of 
a text that all can agree to and support, but we know 
very little about how different civic or political groups 
do this— never mind do it well. Learning how to work 
out a piece of writing together in a harmonious way is 
an educational experience that needs n uch more em- 
phasis that it has received. 3 

The High School Senior Paper or the College Re- 
search Paper. While civic writing activities should be 
part of the elementary and middle school curriculum, 
they should especially be part of students' experiences 
as they approach the age of enfranchisement. School 
committees or high school administrators and teachers 
might well consider mandating the fo'Lwing project for 
all students as a graduation requirement. The comple- 
tion of this requirement for a diploma would symbolize 
the initiation of the student into civic affairs at a mos* 
appropriate time in the student's life. College instn >' 
might also consider the following project as a 
sition requirement for all freshmen. 

In this project, students would be asked to select 
a piece of legislation currently under consideration at 
any level of government and to research the back- 
ground for that issue thoroughly. The choice of issue 
would be strictly the student's. There are hundreds of 
bills under consideration in local municipalities, state 
legislatures, or the United States Congress at any one 
time, and students should have no difficulty in finding 
one that appeals to their interests. Local legislators or 
other public officials could easily apprise teachers or 
students of the significant pieces of legislation that they 
anticipate will get legislative consideration or action at 
the local or state level. Congressional aides could pro- 
vice lists of important bills under consideration in Con- 
gress. 

Students would be required to demonstrate their 
ability to use information from various sources of knowl- 
edge, such as personal experience, observations, talks 
with other people, and written material of all kinds. The 
result of this research would be formulating a reasoned 
personal opinion about the issue and writing a coherent 
letter to a legislator involved with the issue urging sup- 
port or opposition. 4 The letter would contain reasons 
for the writer's position, supported by as much useful 
information as the writer decides is necessary for an 
effective letter Attached to the letter would be a sum- 
mary of the writer's research indicating all the relevant 
arguments pro and con and the writer's response to 
each of these arguments. (See the Appendix for a copy 
of a one-page description of how to write a letter to a 



legislator, prepared by the League of Women Voters 
Education Fund.) A copy of the letter (and the summary 
of the research) would be retained for the student's 
cumulative file or permanent composition folder, with 
the legislator's response to the student attached to it. 

If possible, two faculty members would be re- 
sponsible for supervising the student's research and 
drafts— a member of the English Department and a 
faculty member from the discipline that seems most 
relevant to the content of the legislation. Professional 
time would, of course, have to be allowed for coordi- 
nating and supervising the project. There should also 
be a third person to help advise the student, someone 
fro.rt an organization in the community that has a le- 
gitimate interest in the bill; the organization should also 
be of the student's choice. 5 

The student's relationship to an outside organi- 
zation is an extremely important feature of the project 
for several reasons. Students need to know what com- 
munity organizations exist and what specific political or 
civic interests they have. Seeking an appropriate one 
wili be a learning experience in itself. Students also 
need to know how these organizations work and how 
they enhance the individual citizen's efforts in any civic 
endeavor. These organizations, which can range from 
city- to town-wide groups to neighborhoods or ethnic 
groups, typically provide information and a group iden- 
tity to their members. As effective as citizens may be 
on their own, their effectiveness is almost always en- 
hanced wher they act with others on issues of mutual 
concern. Students need to be introduced to the rich 
network of voluntary organizations that provide the co- 
hesive links in community life. This requirement can 
provide that introduction. 

Clearly, a tutorial relationship with a member of 
one voluntary community organization cannot be a sub 
stitute for active membership in that organization. But 
students could learn something about adult concerns 
in their communities by reading the literature of the 
organization. And if they wished to take the time to 
attend the meetings of the organization or to follow its 
activities closely, then they could learn something about 
the interplay, both cooperative and adversarial, be- 
tween these groups and their elected or appointed of- 
ficials. 

How might teachers and students find out names 
of relevant civic and political groups and obtain infor- 
mation on a particular topic? First, they may request a 
list of state-wide cvic and political groups from a Citi- 
zen's Information Service in their Secretary of State's 
office; ail lobbyists at the state level must be registered. 
Information about local groups can be obtained from a 
local Chamber of Commerce, or from the offices of 
municipal, county, or town clerks. Students may also 
contact their legislators to find out who sponsored or 
helped develop the particular piece of legislation they 
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are interested in researching. They might even contact 
members of the research staff for the legislative com- 
mittee dealing with the proposed bill. All legislative com- 
mittees have paid research staff, and these people may 
be the best source of information about the political and 
civic organizations interested in a particular bill. 

Precautions On Teaching Civic Writing. In addition 
to general suggestions discussed above, teachers 
should consider five precautions, which can be used 
as guidelines for planning and conducting learning ac- 
tivities on civic writing. 

1 . Do students really understand the issue? 

2. Is there information about all points of view on 
the issue? 

3. Are letters to editors written with thought and 
care? 

4. Will there be a responsive reader? 

5. Has all wording been reviewed before delivery? 

Do students really understand the issue? Be- 
fore teachers try to bring in current issues by means 
of an article or catchword in the news, they need to 
think carefully about whether their students can re- 
spond genuinely to these issues with some degree of 
understanding. Issues involving foreign policy and de- 
fense are usually too complex for most elementary 
school students. Teachers can legitimately introduce 
topics they are interested in and k rr >w about, but these 
topics must have clear meaning to the students, and 
students must be capable of formulating intellectually 
respectable responses to these topics. If students can- 
not grasp basic issues and facts in a major public con- 
troversy that they are being invited to write about, the 
teacher's judgment in assigning it may be rightly ques- 
tioned by parents and administrators. Moreover, a con- 
cern may arise as to whether students are being used 
for political rather than educational purposes. 

Is there information about all points of view on 
the issue? All sides of an issue should be available 
for discussion, and students must have some choice 
in how they respond to an issue if teachers are to avoid 
the charge of bias. Unanimous opinions on any sub- 
stantive issue are rare in heterogeneous groups of peo- 
ple, and parents or other observers might be suspicious 
of a teacher who elicits unanimous views on a contro- 
versial issue. The function of the minority report and 
the value of minority opinion should be demonstrated 
where it is relevant. It is most unfortunate that the word 
"minority" seems to have come to designate perma- 
nent features of an individual, not the status or individ- 
uality of one's ideas. The true political meaning of the 
term needs to be regained. Students need to see that 
they can be part of a minority on one issue, and part 
of the majority on another, just as the Justices on our 
Supreme Court often are. 



Further, issues should not be posed so that one 
point of view about an issue can be easily construed 
as the work of the devil. Most political issues in a de- 
mocracy stem from different and sincerely held ways 
of looking at a question or choice, each of which may 
represent a valid element of the common good. If stu- 
dents are to develop a willingness to see compromise 
as a legitimate response to controversy about public 
policies and the allocation of public resources, then 
issues must be presented to students in a way that 
elicits some respect for various points of view. Basi- 
cally, students should be taught to be wary of dicho- 
tomous— or black-and-white — thinking and labeling. For 
example, "pro-life" implies that opponents are anti-life; 
advocates of "education for peace" imply that other 
educators or critics may support education for war. 

Are letters to editors written with thought and 
care? Students need to learn that the local newspaper 
is an important forum for thoughtful discussions of com- 
munity issues. As suggested by Alice Feeney's use of 
the "Student Voices" column in her loral newspaper in 
Illinois, local newspapers can be an excellent outlet and 
an excellent stimulus for civic writing. There may be no 
better way to influence students to read their local 
newspapers — or at least look through them. The letters 
to the editor column is often considered the "hfeblood" 
of a community newspaper; it shows that the news- 
paper has "live" readers. Next in importance, according 
to one editor, 6 are the letters that respond to letters to 
the editor. Letters to the editor are often the only way 
that serious debate on public issues can take place 
within a community and reach large numbers of citi- 
zens. Their importance for local issues, especially, can- 
not be overestimated. Lise Ede, a writing researcher, 
analyzed a large number of letters to the editor about 
an issue in her community (the controversy involved 
the efforts of a local group to influence the decisions 
of the school board about text selection and curriculum 
development.) 7 She suggested that while no one letter 
makes a critical difference, "cumulatively they play an 
important role in influencing public opinion— and thus 
in determining who wins elections, what bond issues 
pass, and what is taught in our schools." 

Because of their importance, it behooves teachers 
of all subjects to make sure that students learn to take 
the writing or letters to newspapers seriously. Too often 
letters to the editor are considered primarily as outlets 
for bursts of feeling. For example, a chapter in a high 
school textbook that includes suggestions about writing 
letters to newspapers and magazines is entitled "Sound 
Off!" 8 At one end of the section on writing to news- 
papers* and magazines, in which a number of examples 
illustrating this philosophy are shown, the textbook ad- 
vises students to write their own real letter to an editor 
in the following manner: 9 
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. . . Choose something you're really concerned about 
and sound off! You'll be contributing to the general 
welfare by participating; you'll release some of those 
pent-up emotions and feel better; and you'll see 
your own words in print! Try it. 

Nothing could be more destructive to the effort to raise 
the quality of dialogue on public issues than such ad- 
vice. No one "contributes" to the general welfare by 
venting pent-up emotions in print. Certainly the best 
civic writing contains strong feelings, but the appeal is 
as much to the mind as to the heart. If teachers do not 
stress that civic writing should be rational and cour- 
teous discourse, however strongly the writer feels about 
an issue, they have abdicated their own responsibilities 
as teachers. 

Will there be a responsive reader? Teachers 
should try to determine whether their students will re- 
ceive a response of some kind to the content of their 
writing before encouraging a civic writing activity. If 
students are to believe that civic writing is not a frivolous 
activity or an academic exercise, the content of their 
writing must matter in some way to somebody; other- 
wise, what they have written is pseudo-civic writh,*;. If, 
in the example described in Chapter 3, the content of 
what the students wrote in their letters on environmen- 
tal problems to the governor of Massachusetts was 
actually considered in some way by an official in the 
office of the Secretary of Environmental Affairs, then 
their letters constitute genuine civic writing. 

Teachers need to make the same determination 
before asking students to write an evaluation of a pro- 
gram or service from which they have benefited. If no 
one is going to take seriously what the students say 
and reply in some individualized way, that is, with more 
than just an acknowledgment of their letters, then it 
may not be a positive experience at all for the students. 
Thus, if possible, teachers should try to secure coop- 
eration from the reader(s) in advance before undertak- 
ing a student evaluation of an educational program or 
activity. 

Has a writing been reviewed before delivery? 

Finally, no matter what kind of civic writing students do, 
it is a wise policy for teachers to check everything stu- 
dents have been invited to write before it is sent to 
recipients. There may be nothing more damaging to a 
school or to a teacher than for public officials to receive 
obscenities or other tasteless or offensive material. 
Critical comments about teachers or vicious remarks 
about a teacher's character can also create lasting 
harm— and unnecessary problems with union officials. 
Moreover, while public officials tend to excuse defi- 
ciencies in protocol in a letter from an older person who 
may not have had the advantage of formal schooling, 
they are disturbed by letters from young people that do 
not demonstrate easily-learned courtesies, such as a 
proper greeting. The President, governors, senators, 



and congressional representatives all have easily ob- 
tainable proper names, and letters coming from a class- 
room should use an officials formal title and name. If 
students are encouraged, or allowed, to write on their 
own at home to a public official, they should also be 
reminded to use inoffensive and appropriate stationery. 
In general, students should learn to be concerned about 
anything that may distract their readers from complete 
attention to the content of their writing. 10 

Concluding Remarks. A discussion about citizen edu- 
cation appeared in a recent issue of Social Education, 
a professional journal for social studies educators. Re- 
porting on results of recent surveys of student attitudes 
in the 1980s in comparison to those in the 1970s and 
1960s, Mary Hepburn, a professor of social studies 
education, notes that today's students, when asked to 
rate their goals, give their lowest ratings to community 
improvement and community leadership. 11 Moreover, 
two-thirds of the students polled shewed no desire for 
political involvement beyond voting. Although she found 
some signs of interest in larger, non-personal goals, 
their lack of commitment to community responsibility 
and to productive group activities was disturbing to her. 
In a companion article in this issue, David Mathews, 
President of the Kettering Foundation, suggests that 
the schools need to focus on the concept of civic-mind- 
edness if they are to develop socially responsible and 
civically competent citizens. 12 But the question remains: 
How do we develop civic-mindedness? Mathews ar- 
gues that teachers may promote civic intelligence by 
engaging their students in "good political talk" in the 
classroom. However, while civic talk in the classroom 
is important and can connect the classroom to the larger 
civic community, by itself it does not give students ex- 
perience participating in th°* community. It is clearly 
necessary, but it is not suttiL ^t. 

The public schools may do able to onpare their 
students for responsible citizenship in part by providing 
them with meaningful experiences as civic writers. As 
we all know, there is much more to civic participation 
than writing. Civic participation may include attending 
meetings or other gatherings, listening and speaking 
to others about political candidates and issues, reading 
or gathering vast amounts of information, spending long 
hours sealing and mailing letters or telephoning people, 
devising and putting on benefits to raise money, and 
watching the polls, and, of course, voting in elections. 
Moreover, civic activities require much more than writ- 
ing skills. Citizens need social and organizational skills, 
problem-solving and creative thinking skills, and effec- 
tive speaking skills. But writing is the most powerful 
mode of learning we know, and it should be used as 
much for civic purposes as for academic purposes. If 
some of the writing students do in school could be 
directed towards the civic community outside the school, 
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it would ser e at least two basic goals. First, students 
would learn about the civic purposes of a democracy. 
Second, they would learn how to address these civic 
purposes through writing. They might then become more 
knowledgeable about the entire civic activity in which 
the writing is embedded. In addition, it would give writ- 
ing a focus and a context that would help students value 
learning to write well. 

Clearly, civic writing does not seem to pose in- 
herent problems for students at any age. To judge from 
the examples in this book, students can undertake civic 
writing at all ages and for a variety of civic purposes. 
Evaluative, persuasive, and informational writing oc- 
curred in the elementary grades as well as at higher 
levels of education, and with academically poor stu- 
dents, academically capable students, and completely 
heterogeneous groups of students. If there are any real 
obstacles to civic writing in the schools, they arise from 
other sources; from a fear that civic writing is too "po- 
litical" for teachers to do; from a skeptical attitude among 
teachers that it simply cannot be done in school; or 
from the complexity of many of the issues themselves 
and the limited amount of class time a teacher can 
devote, or is willing to devote, to reading, taiking, and 
writing about civic or political issues. Social studies and 
science teachers are reluctant to take time away from 
the teaching of their subjects for non-academic writing. 
English teachers are reluctant to take time away from 
the study of literature for discussing current civic or 
political issues and then for writing about these issues 
rather than about personal or literary interests. These 
are serious obstacles, but they are not insurmountable. 
As the examples in this book show, motivated and im- 
aginative teachers in English, social studies, and sci- 
ence classes have made the time and found ways to 
provide their students with a variety of appropriate pur- 
poses for civic writing, either for planned composition 
assignments, as part of planned projects lasting months 
or even years, or as spontaneous activities. In each 
example, students engaged in an activity that showed 
them how adults may participate in the civic process. 

A philosophical justification for giving students op- 
portunities for genuine participation, rather than simply 
preparing them for participation, can be found in the 
thinking of John Dewey, who wrote extensively about 
education in a democracy. At the heart of his ideas on 
pedagogy was a conviction that students learn more 
from well-chosen activities than from passive absorp- 
tion of knowledge. He believed that students need to 
be actively involved through projects in the subject they 
are learning about, and that the quality of their learning 
is very much determined by the nature and intensity of 
these project-generated activities. Dewey also main- 
tained that the school should be an active participant 
in the life of its community, rather than, as he saw it, 
"set apart" and "isolated from the ordinary conditions 
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and motives of life." 13 For Dew'jy, the goals of edu- 
cation in a democracy were, above all, social and po- 
litical. The kind of development educators want, he 
suggested, should guide the kind of experiences they 
engage students in. 

If, as Dewey believed, the public schools have an 
obligation to provide students with experiences that are 
a legitimate and vital part of their society, then one way 
for schools to meet this obligation is to encourage stu- 
dents to participate in the civic and political life of their 
national, state, or local community through appropriate 
writing activities. Teachers who see their students only 
as potenti I workers, or as students bound for higher 
levels of education, or as seekers after personal en- 
richment and expression miss seeing them in the role 
of citizen, which is perhaps most essential to the vitality 
of a democratic society. 



APPENDIX 

HOW TO WRITE A LETTER TO A PUBLIC OFFICIAL 



The League of Women Voters of i ^ United States ha* 
prepared the following guidelines for writing effective letters 
to officials in government. This document is reprinted here 
with permission from the League of Women Voters of the 
United States. It is Publication Nun ber 346 of the League 
of Women Voters Education Fund. Teachers are encouraged 
to use these guidelmesto pre ide elective instruction on civic 
writing. 

Introduction. Letters are still the most widely ised form of 
con jnication to House and Senate offices. One excellent 
exercise for students is to have them try their hands at writing 
and sending letters to their legislators. Each letter will be read 
and answered. Let students know that the amount of mail on 
a particular piece of legislation frequently helps determine 
the representative s approach to an issue !n T?ct, some mem- 
bers use their "mail count" on a bill as the sole ue\.?Tr,;nant 
when voting. A student's letter may be answered with a form 
letter, particularly if it is on an issue rr bill on which mail has 
been heavy. However, whether students receive a form letter 
or a handwritten response from their representative, the im- 
portant thing «s that their communication will have been re- 
ceived and noted. 

Remind students that if they are writing to a committee 
member, they may also wish to write to *heir own repre- 
sentative on the same subject. 

A Sample Letter. Below is a sample letter that you may use 
in your class to illustrate some of the aspects of a good letter. 
Once you've discussed the key points, have your students 
write a letter, using the bill that each one has been following 
Make sure the letters are mailed. Have the students b,,ng 
the responses into class. 



351 Manor Road 
Hometown, CA 90603 
September 21 , 1987 

The Honorable Lilian 8. Lawmaker 
House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Ms. Lawmaker 

I was pleased to read in the Hometown News that you 
spoKe to the Downtown Merchants Association in favor of 
increased recreational opportunities for young people. I agree 
with your point that this is an important tool in 'ne fight against 
juvenile delinquency. 

I hope tha this means you will support HR 2518, the 
National Park Improvement Act, which authorizes additional 
federal funds for maintaining facilities in national parks. This 
bill has recently been reported out of the House Works and 
Transportation Committee and will reach the floor shortly. 



I have enclosed an editorial from our local newspaper 
describing the dangerous and unheauhy conditions in Nearby 
National Park. My Boy Scout Explorer troop and I ha</e spo- 
ken to the rangers at the park and they tell us that additional 
funding would help alleviate these conditions. My family ana 
I found similar conditions atseveial of the national parks that 
we visited this summer. 

I know that you have been reluctant to commit more 
funds for this purpose in the past, but I think that if you saw 
the conditions here, you would agree that something must 
be done. My classmates and I would be happy to take you 
on a tour of Nearby Park the next tirr : you are in the district. 

Sincerely, 



Larry Outdoorsman 
Senior, Hometown High School 



Twelve Guidelines. Following are twelve ideas that should 
be followed in writing letters to public officials. These ideas 
can also be used as criteria for judging letters wntter. by 
others. 

1. Include a return address 

2. Be sure to use a correct salutation — for senators, 
"Dear Senator Smith;" for representative 0 "Dear Mr. or Ms 
Jones." 

3. Be courteous and reasonable. Indicate areas of 
agreement, not just opposition. 

4. Be brief and to the point. Discuss only the issue and/ 
or one bill in each letter, identify a bill by number or title if 
you ran. 

5. Show that you have solid information about the bill, 
what it does and where it is in the legislative process. 

6. Include pertinent materials that support your point. 

7. Relate local needs to national legislation. Include 
first-hand knowledge of wha, s happening in your community 

8. Indicate if you are a member of a group with a par- 
ticular interest in the bill. 

9. Show that you have done some research into the 

issue. 

10. Show that you are familiar with the member s past 
actions on an issue, especially if you are trying to change his 
or her mind. 

11. Offer to provide more information, if requested 

12. Identify your occupation— if you are a student, say 
so and identify your school 

Other Helpful Hints. Here are additional ideas that writers 
of letter to public officials should keep in rnmd. 

•Write legibly— Handwritten letter are fine if they are lead- 
able. 

•Use your own words and your cwn stationery. 
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•Feel free to write, if you have a question or problem dealing 
with procedures of, or services from government agencies. 
Congressional offices can often help you cut though the red 
tape or give you advice that will savo you time and wasted 
effort. 

•If you have ideas about an issue you would like to see 
incorporated in legislation, write early in session before a 
bill has been introduced. 

•Write the chair or members of a committee holding hearings 
on legislation in which you are interested, if you have facts 
which you think should influence his or her thinking. (If the 
chair is not from your state or district, also write to your own 
representative or senators. As a constituent, you have more 
influence with them.) 

•Don't apologize for taking your senator's or representative's 
time. If you are brief and to the point, he or she is glad to 
hear from you. 

•Don't say, "I hope this gets by your secretary." This only 
irritates the staff. 

•Don't be rude or threatening. It wi'l get you nowhere. Don't 
be vague. Be specific about the issues and what you want 
done about them. 

•Don't write to a member from another district or state just 
because you disagree politically with your own senators or 
representative. Congressional courtesy calls for the recipi- 
ent of such a letter to forward it to the member from the 
district or state involved. 
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